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LIBERTY AND SEAMEN,., 


H E following thoughts aroſe, for the moſt part, in the pur- 
ſuit of the buſineſs .of the Marine Society; and, as the ſub- 
jet of them is intereſting, therefore it deſerves the more can- 
dor. As it is connected, in ſome meaſure, with that ſociety, 
_ I, purpoſe to collect in notes, every thing material that was ſaid, the begin- 
ning of laſt year, that thoſe who did not then enter into the merits of this un- 
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dertaking may, at the ſame time, that they examine the greater national 
object, ſee upon what principles this Society has been ſupported. 


PexnaPs from this humble eſſay, which every day diſcovers itſelf 
to be capable of great improvements, thoſe who are veſted with au- 
thority may, in ſome calmer hour than the preſent time affords, hit 
upon the happy means of delivering the nation from the diſtreſſes of 


Freſing, whether at the commencement of a war, or upon any other 
ſudden emergency (a). 


Fir, The advantages of clean and proper clothing, 

Such as is ſuited to the ſeaſon, the climate, and the duties of a ſea life, 
ſhould be diligently attended to: it ſtrikes every man as a moſt proper encou- 
ragement to mariners. If one conſiders that the ſolicitude of the ich is chiefly 
employed about delicate food and raiment, what have the poor to do more 
than to provide the neceſſaries of life? The ſeaman who is happily put 
in a right method of having a ſufficient ſupply of proper clothes (5), is 


not 


(a) It ought ever to be remembered by all true ſors of liberty, that nothing ſallies the native /u/tre, 
and flains the purity of the conſtitution of this country, ſo much as the cuſtom of impreſſing men; if 
we mean to act with any conſiſtency with ourſelves, if we love liberty in our own perſons ; if we fee! 
the calamities of others, let us graſp every occaſion, and eſteem every mite which is thrown in towards 
ſugerſeding this xece/ity, as a treaſure of the greateſt value. 


(5) Many of the men when they firſt go on board, are in no proper garb to be confined in a tender : 
and ſome are half naked, and in no condition to ſtand the inclemency of weather upon the water ; 
yet in this ſituation they muſt remain for a conſiderable time, unleſs a charitable hand is ſtretched 
forth, to lend ſuch relief as may ſafe hem from perifhing, as many have done, in paſt times. This will 
not only render them zea//y uſeful to the public, but alſo tend to preſerve the volunteers, with whom 


they are occaſionally intermixed, either in the tenders which convey them from one port to another, or 
in their ſhips, : | 
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not in real want of any thing for himſelf ; food is provided for him, with- 


out any care of his own. 


With ręſpect to the choice of men in the ſea-ſervice, 


It is doubtleſs of the utmoſt moment, to the great ends for which ſhips 
of war are fitted out to get ſtout men; and yet we are often obliged to 
take ſuch as are but a remove from the dregs of mankind (4). The truth 

B 2 | is, 


Clean clothes are generally attended with cleanlineſ in perſon ; and he who will have the reſpect for 
his own perſon as to waſh himſelf when he has a clean veſtment to put on, will not take that pains when 
he has only a dirty one. To ſuch men as theſe a ſmall aſſiſtance is of the greateſt moment; it will 
render their ſituation /ufportable ; it will make them /e to live, and willing to die in a ſervice where 
they are treated with humanity, 


This is for a particular ſpecies of forces, for which no clothing is ſupplied as to ſo/diers and Ma- 
rines : or in another light it has this peculiar advantage, that without any expence at ſetting out, theſe 
Landmen appear at once as Seamer, the duty of which they profeſs to learn, Whatever the hardſhips 
of ſoldiers may be in /aborious marches, by inclement ſeaſons, and in noxious climes, they are hardly 
ever confined in great numbers, in a ſmall ſpace, ſo as to hurt each others health. By a part of 
martial diſcipline they are obliged to be, not only clean, but elegantly ſo. But Seamen are often cir- 
cumſcribed in very narrow bounds, with wet garments, ſo that the change of their apparel, and the 
cleanlineſs of their perſons, become the more eſſential to the preſervation of their /wes, which often 
depends on it. If the Captains will order their men into claſes, under the inſpection of their Of- 
ficers, each his c/aſs, with ſtrict orders that every man be clean and tight, and their filthine/s and rage, 


puniſhed as criminal, epidemical diſtempers will hardly ever moleſt them, and nothing but /zad or iron 
will make any impreſſion on our brave Seamen. Nor is it to be doubted but we ſhall take better 
care of them after he war is over, than we did at the cloſe of the 44, and convince them, in ſpite 
of all their prejudices and bad habits, not only that we really mean to preſerve them, but that we /ove 
and re/jef? them as we ought. 


(% To carry on the war with wigor, requires a great number of healthy men, To find Sea- 
men ſufficient, though a conſiderable part of our trade ſhould be ſupplied with foreigners, is a hard taſk : 
but we find Landmen, yet in the dicile part of life, briſk, active, and robuſt, who can well ſupply 
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is, the race of men in this country are degenerated, and it requires the uſe 
of ale, our native liquor, for half a century at leaſt, to reſtore them. This 


is 


their place; and nothing can be ſo well calculated as 5% deſign, fo far as it extends, to prevent the 


ſtagnation of trade, and the deſtructive effects of wwar, at one and the ſame time; eſpecially if ſuch 
Landmen are immediately clothed as Seamen, divided among the meſſes of ſeamen, and put under the 


peculiar care of ſome inferior Officer. It is thus they will be encouraged and ſoon taught the language 
and duty of ſeamen. 


It is natural for a ſea officer to wiſh, that. his ſhip ſhould be completely mann'd with the moſt ae. 
compliſhed Seamen, if they are ſtout men : but when he conſiders the ſervice at large, and the good of 
the public, he will be equally ſatisfied with a proportion of landmen. The impoſibility of ſetting 
forth ſuch large fleets as His Majeſty's occaſions may call for, without a proportionable mixture of land- 
men is moſt apparent. 85 


I find that in the beginning of the ſpring, 1743, orders were given to the commanding officers, and 
by them to the captains in theſe terms: You are hereby flriftly required and directed, to endeavour all that 
« is poſſible, to procure a reaſonable number of landmen, who are of able bodies and fit for ſervice, and thi; 
« they may be lodged promiſcuonſly with the ſeamen, and encouraged according to their _— and inclings 
4 tions, to learn ſeamanſvip.” 


It has been a complaint, that we ear? people to carry on war. If this is in any degree true, there 
is an additional reaſon derived from it, to make a proper choice of men, that by their Strength, Agility, 
and Fire, they may ſupply the want of numbers. But our power of chufing men depends on the encou- 
ragement thoſe meet, out of whom we are to chuſe. 


In our ſhips of war a certain number of men is wanted, and no more, and theſe, as is obvious, 
cannot be recruited without weakening another ſhip, till the ſhips come into Port. How fatal may be 
the conſequence of neglecting to make a proper choice of men! May we not become our own execution. 
ers; and plunge a dagger into the breaſt of our common parent ? If there is not a proper choice, we ſhall 
deſtroy that diſtinction on which our trueſt hopes of ſuperiority is founded. We may as well women 
our ſhips, inſtead of manning them, if we ſend on board them a puny crew of mortals ; beſides, theft 
create the ſame expence in rai/ing ; have the ſame wages; occupy the ſame ace; conſume the ſame 
quantity of proviſions, and are more apt than others to breed epidemical diſeaſes, 
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is carried ſo far, that ſome officers conteſt, if ſtout landmen, who have 
once found their legs, and are free from ſea-ſickneſs, are not in a cer- 
tain 


If for the parade, or even the common drudgery of life, we chooſe a ſtout man, how much more to 
diſcharge the important duties of the day of battle! Behold the hardy mariner, bleeding with glorious 
wounds, ſtill maintaining his charge ! See the puny creature, however well diſpoſed, fainting when his 


finger bleeds ! But ſuppoſing he has never ſo much fire and ſpirit, he can have no weight in the _— 


tious movements of a thirty-two pounder, on which the event of the day may depend. 


Men of education, honor and ſentiment, may be near the ſame in moſt European countries ; though I 
hope our officers will ſoon convince the world, that they are not leſs intrepid, and have more till than 
the French, But if we conſider our common men; are not our 3%, our trueft hopes, founded on their. 
being hardy and robuſt ? When properly choſen, are they not animated with a ſuperior flrength, activity 
and fire, to the French common men ? Nor is it only in their febting, but alſo in their working a ſhip: : 
what VoLTAIRE calls ie ſeavant manewvre des matelots anglais, ſtill depends on a choice of men, 


The King now gives a Bounty of three pounds to Seamen,. and thirty ſoillings to Landmen: more can 
hardly be given the former, to produce its proper effect; nor yet to the latter, to ſupport the diſtinc- 
tion which there muſt be, between Seamen and Landmen. If we conſider the importance of having a 
choice of men, ſome additional encouragement ſhould be added to the 30 s. bounty ear, and in good time; 
and what gan this ſo properly be, as a change of raiment ? 


Experience already proves the efficacy of ſuch a nexw kind of Bounty to engage men to come into the 


Service, and to preſerve their lives when they are come in. Private benevolence, beſtowed as a mark of 
good awill or eſteem, has ſome flattering properties which a public bounty has not; and men are natu- 
rally pieaſed with it. But when they receive both one and the other, each engages their attention the 
more; and they will find themſelves the more ſtrongly tempted to enter freely and in greater numbers. 


Of what vaſt conſequence, good and ſufficient clothing is to Seamen, every humane, every experienced 
Officer will teſtify with «p/;/ted hands! I dare ſay that many a life might have been ſaved, had this So- 
ciety been eſtabliſhed two years ago, ſuppoſing that aumbers who could not provide themſelves, might 
have been ſupplied before they went on board ſhip ; and that numbers who were negligent of themſelves, 
when they might have taken up clothing, on account of their wages, would then have had other peoplo 
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tain proportion in each ſhip, even better than puny ſeamen, eſpecially if 
the laſt are much worn by a ſea · life, or by their own debaucheries. 


A good plan for manning the Royal Wavy, 

At the firſt breaking out of a war, and to make the firſt efforts 
with vigor, by equipping a great number of ſhips, is confeſſedly one 
of the moſt arduous taſks to contrive. Indeed it is morally impoſſible 
if this nation, in time of peace, employs only 70,000 ſeamen in trade 
and ſhips of war, that it can furniſh immediately 60,000 for war only. 
Experience proves that a great number of /andmen muſt be incorporated 
with the ſeamen, and accordingly we find that directions are always given 
for this purpoſe, 


IT has been ever thought a great national object, to find ont by what 
means to employ, in time of peace, the ſeamen who are made during a war, 
In the diſcuſſion of this point politicians, in the depth of their reſearches, 
are apt to forget that, in the courſe of twenty years, more than three 


quarters 


With reſpe& to the diſtinction of Seamen and Landmen, the utility of clothing is ſet in a very fair point 
of view, by the extract of a letter which I have lately received from one of the Captains in His Ma- 
jeſty's navy. He ſays, The latter end of laſt war I entered a great number of landmen, but I found 
« great difficulty to get the Seamen to mix with them, while they wore their Land clothing ; I therefore 
« defired every /andman to truſt me with 303. of the firſt prize money he ſhould be entitled to, which 
« happened to be paid ſoon after, and I employed my taylors to make them ſuch clothing as our 
ce beſt ſeamen were moſt pleaſed with. The diſtinction between Seamen and Landmen immediately 
« ceaſed ; and thoſe very Landmen became Seamen in one third of the time they would otherwiſe have 


«« done.” This is the candid account of a very honeſt man, a brave and experienced officer, and a 
zealous ſubject. 


Letter from a Member of the Marine Society, | 


1 


quarters of the ſupernumeries, who are not employed in commerce nor 
ſhips of war, are not only gone out of this land, but out of the land of 
the living. I have ſaid 7wenty years, but if we compute the time from 
the laſt to the preſent war, one would imagine that ten years made great 
havoc, And it is certain, that the debaucheries of ſome of them on ſhore, 
deſtroy them as faſt as their fatigues at ſea, 


Too much caution can hardly be uſed in the manner of diſcharging a great 
number. of ſeamen at the cloſe of a war, as well as in keeping a proper 
number of them in pay: this is obvious enough at preſent. But I apprehend 
there are not ſo many of them go into foreign ſervice as is generally 
imagined, The Hollanders pay near as much wages as we do, but our 
men who go into their ſervice are generally ſent to the Eaſt, where the 
heat of the climate, and the ſeverity of diſcipline, brings them to a ſpeedy 
end. The Portugueſe and Spaniards alſo pay well, but the latter do not 
employ a great number, nor will the difference in religion, manners, and 
cuſtoms of theſe nations, admit of our men being eaſily reconciled to them. 
Add to this, the food neither of the Dutch, Portugueſe, nor Spaniards, is 
not ſo grateful to our men as our own, nor can they live ſo jovially as 
they like. As to other nations, neither the pay nor food is comparable to 
our own : we muſt therefore conclude, that great numbers of ſeamen, upon 
the cloſe of a war, go into His Majeſty's American Dominions. 


It does not follow from what I have ſaid, but that many are prompted 
either by a roving diſpoſition, or a difinclination to laborious employments, 
to leave their country. The prevention of this evil is highly deſerving 
attention. I apprehend it depends in a great meaſure on the J and pro- 
per, of the harſh and improper treatment they meet with on board our ſhips 
of war, both with regard to private, as well as the public conduct. It is 

not 
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not eaſy to conceive how much the welfare of the men depends on the care 
of commanders, as to cleanlineſs, occaſional regulations of food, ſleeping 


in dry clothing, and ſuch like, all which the men themſelves ſeldom 
think of. | | 


Seamen are generally more capricious 
Than moſt other men, but it ſeems to be a capital offence againſt rea- 
ſon to lay it down as a principle, that any ſet of men are loſt to reaſon 
and a ſenſe of virtue : on the contrary, we ought to think, that if our 
ſeamen, without their having any, extraordinary degree of piety, or good 
ſenſe, were to receive their wages in a Juſt and proper manner, and enjoy 
a little more /iberty, it would reconcile them to the King's ſervice, the re- 
putation of which would riſe every day, If we are ſucceſsful in the means 
of increaſing our numbers of mariners, there will not be ſuch a tempta- 
tion to them to fly from the King's ſhips in time of war, on account of 

the exorbitant wages the merchants give on ſuch occaſions, 


To endevor to bring about this happy event, we are to try expedients to 
engage ſeamen, in greater numbers than are now found, to earn their bread 
on ſhore, when there is not employment for them on the water, This 
will prevent foreigners, who now make ſuch great ſtrides upon us, from 
uſing our own weapons to fight with us in the fields of commerce, 


Without pretending to the gift of prophecy, I humbly conceive that 
this will prove at laſt the moſt ſimple, and the moſt practicable method 
of . commanding a great number of mariners, when the exigence of the 
State may require them. And unleſs we are watchful, and poſſeſs the 


means of defence in /hips, and in men to fight them, we ſhall one day be 


taken at a diſadvantage, and diſcover too late the ſad effects of the neg- 
| let 
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lect of this policy. As iſlanders and merchants we ſhould learn to be of 
the amphibious kind, and, by introducing ſobriety, lengthen the lives of 
ſeamen : by this means, three of them may become equal to four, in 
point of ſervice. It was this rule of conduct which laid the foundation 
of the great ſtrength of the Dutch. And contemptible as ſome think 
that republic, this method till enables them, were they not faſcinated, to 
prepare conſiderable fleets in a ſhort time. 


THERE are too many, who imagine that the intrepid ſpirit which diſtin- 
guiſhes our ſeamen, ariſes from a total inaptitude to think of God or de- 
vil; and who infer from thence, that we are in a right train; becauſe, ſay 
they, Seamen ſhould be of that temper.” They forget that an able ſea- 
man has 13 J. 105. a year, beſides the chance of advantages in war ; when 
a ploughman has but 3 J. or 4/7. and labors exceſſive hard through the 
whole year ; whereas the ſeaman in port, or in fine weather voyages, may 
be as happy as the day is long: and to ſuppoſe that he would not follow 


the employment becauſe it is profitable, or becauſe he may have acquired | 


ſome property, is contrary to the common principles by which human life 
is governed. Ought we not rather to aſcribe the intrepidity of our ſea. 
men, to their being iſlanders, and living by trade and war ? to that kind 
of enterprizing ſpirit which ſeems to be inſeparable from commerce, under 
a limited monarchical government ? Does not their ſpirit partly ariſe from 
their ſtrength of body, and that from climate, nouriſhing food, and an 
early habit of activity? May we not alſo add their love of liberty, and the 
enjoyment of it, and their being uſed to triumph over their enemies ? And 
if there is a Providence that governs the world, there muſt be alſo ſome 
ſecret cauſes not level to human comprehenſions, why things and men are 
what they are. 
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If the ſuperiority of our men ariſes from ſwearing or drinking, 

More than other nations; or from ſpending their money more like aſs, 
it neceſſarily follows, that one of the moſt eſſential parts of our ſyſtem of 
politics, is founded upon rank folly and iniquity. And if irreligious prin- 
ciples and practices have, through all the records of time, been the appa_ 
rent cauſes of the ruin of ſtates, if our folly and impiety is indulged, ought 
we to flatter ourſelves that our nation will not be ruined, in the iſſue, by 
the ſame means ? If, under a notion of policy, we countenance the per- 
nicious practices which cuſtom has rendered familiar, in fact we defiroy 
our ſeamen. We already eſtimate their lives at ſeven years; ſhall we bring 
them to a ſhorter period, inſtead of encreafing them to a much longer 
date? In the mean while we tacitly eſtabliſh a doctrine not leſs pernicious in 
Jw life than in high, that private vices are public benefits ; and, conſe- 
quently, that private virtues are public injuries; and hence we may alſo 
conclude, that the more fooliſh and wicked we are, the happier we ſhall 
be, and the more the ſtate will floriſh. 


Sobriety will induce ſeamen to live on ſhore, 

As well as on the water, and naturally improve their ſocial affections: 
they will be more attentive to the care of their wives and children : 
they will naturally lead their offspring into a ſea-life, when there is em- 
ployment for them; and this circumſtance alſo will have its ſecret influ. 
ence in facilitating the manning of great fleets. We ſhall be more gene- 
rally familiarized to the ſea, and become yet more capable to bear the fa- 
tigues of it. 


To effect this, 2 or 3000 ſeamen at leaſt, ſuch as are defirous of it, 
might be diſcharged annually out of the King's ſhips, in time of peace, to 


give 
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give place to landmen ; theſe being young and well choſen, not too many 
of them in a ſhip at a time, and well taken care of, till they find ſea-ſto- 
machs, and ſea-legs, they will ſoon be taught ſeamanſhip : by this means 
there will be an encreaſe of the number of thoſe who go under the peculiar 
diſtinction of men of wars men, who are generally of moſt value in ſhips of war. 


Tuus whilſt trade is breeding up ſeamen to fight our battles, the King's 
ſhips will breed up mariners for the ſupport of commerce. The navy will 
become a nurſery of ſeamen, in time of peace as well as war; and we may 
hope to ſee a happy end of our ſufferings in regard to pręſing. 


Merchant-fhips ought alſo to be better mann d 

Than they generally are. If the merchant gained a little leſs, the State 
would acquire the greater Strength ; and, there ſeems to be more danger 
from a want of due regard to the public, in à direct view, than from any 
inconvenience the individual may ſuffer, which may affect the community in 
remoter conſequences, If the price of wages decreaſed in proportion to the 
increaſe of the number of ſeamen, the merchant might navigate his ſhip 
with a hand or two extraordinary, in every ten, at the ſame price he 
does now. There is the ſtronger reaſon for this, if we examine what 
number of ſeamen we can employ. Let us ſuppoſe 8000 merchant- 
ſhips belonging to England in time of peace, 500 to Scotland, and 200 to 
Ireland, theſe computed at 700,000 tons, will bring them to 80 tons each. 

If we give them 5 men and 1 boy, excluſive of the maſter and mate, 
the number will be 52,200 men and boys (a). If we were to retain 
20,000 ſeamen in the royal navy, this would make 72,200, which is 30,800 


ſhort of the 103,000 it is ſaid the French had regiſtered before the war. 


C 2 The 


(a) Very few computations make them above 40,000 men ; adding to theſe 10,000 lads and boys, 
and calculating 10,000 men in the navy, this is 10,000 ſhort of the general computation in page 6, 
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The event ſeems to prove, that a great part of theſe 103,000 were barge and 
beatmen ; at the ſame time, it is very plain that they negle& no kind of 
policy to augment the number of their ſeamen : we even find that they 
navigate a ſhip of 150, to 200 tons, with 20 to 25 hands; whereas a ſhip 
of the ſame burthen with us, has but 10 to 14, excluſive of the maſter 
and mate. 


Now, in order to enter into competition with them, ſuppoſing the conteſt, 
as it now ſtands, to be no trivial concern, it is not enough to keep a-head 
of them; our trade muſt increaſe twofold, as theirs increafes; or we 
muſt have ſome additional hands ; or the conſequence will be, that, by 
the policy they obſerve, they will in a few years exceed us greatly in num- 
bers. If we think of r:ches only, and look no farther than our noſe, it is 
probable we ſhall one day ſtumble upon our ruin. 


THEsE are no romantic ſpeculations. We ſee how power changes from 
one nation to another. We have not been idle; but France has made pro- 
digious advances ; and, as if it were intended as a chaſtiſement for our 
fins, it ſeems as if peace would never long ſubſiſt, without the humilia- 
tion of one ſide or the other; therefore let us look to oarſelves. 


The notion of giving ſeamen a kind of half-pay, 
During their abode on ſhore, has been ſometimes treated with deriſion; 
but it may prove at laſt the wiſeſt meaſure the government can purſue. 
This would turn the tables upon thoſe zealous advocates for liberty, who 
imagine a regifter would enflave our ſeamen. Some kinds of regiſters 


might have this effect; but this would be honorable and profitable; 


it would be coveted by them, and advantageous to the tate, 
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Le r us ſuppoſe the war at an end, and that there are 35, ooo ſeamen to be 
diſcharged, beſides marines ; what number of theſe can the merchants ſer- 
vice receive? It will be ſome time before it will be able to accommodate 
above 15 or 20,000, if every foreigner now in that ſervice ſhould be diſ- 
charged out of their ſhips. What is to be done with the remaining 20,000 ? 
After they have been on ſhore a month or two, let them receive ten ſhil- 
lings a month, or two ſhillings and ſixpence a week, with condition that 
they remain on ſhore for eighteen months, or two years; and then, in or- 
der to exerciſe themſelves in ſeamanſhip, let them be at their liberty to go 


where they pleaſe in the merchants ſervice, not making a ſhorter voyage 


than to Li/bon. When they return, and apply for the renewal of half- 
pay, under the circumſtances already mentioned, let it be given them : they 
will then remain agreeable to the plan propoſed, till their 18 months, or 
two years, come about again. But, under this ſituation, the going into 
foreign ſervice, at any time, ſhould be deemed a great offence, If 
a plan of this ſort were digeſted, what could the State ſuffer by paying 
100,000 l. per annum? The tax upon the conſumption of theſe men, and 
the value of their labor would repay the charge doubly ; the diſburſe of the 
government would revert threefold, ſetting the value of a man's labor at 
15 l. only; and ſuch men would ſoon acquire a habit of labor. 


When once they were aſſured of a comfortable aſſiſtance, whilſt they 
lived on ſhore, their very fondneſs of variety would engage many to the ex- 
periment; and fo many as did thus remain would be the additional increaſe; for 
it muſt be obſerved, that trade and the King's ſhips will, in the mean while, 
be fully ſupplied. And in order that this half-pay might not be abuſed, in 
future times, nor given to any but real ſailors, the receipt of it ſhould diſ- 
qualify for voting in the election of commons. 
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Tux regulating the payment, and preventing abuſes, with reſpect to the 
half-pay propoſed, will create ſome difficulties at firſt ; but I am willing 
to think that experience, joined to a cloſe attention, will at length teach us a 
method of conducting this matter with propriety. There is nothing but what 
is ſubject to ſome abuſes: to give ſentence before we have tried a cauſe, is un- 
worthy of us; and to condemn this dentign as viſionary, with regard to its 
uſe and effects, will be abſurd ; fince nothing can be more probable, than 
that the generality of ſeamen, who have nothing allowed them towards 


their ſupport on ſhore, will not reſt ſatisfied there, but will go to ſea, and 


prevent other men's being bred up mariners, or will run the riſk of being 
loſt to their country by going into foreign ſervice, when they cannot find 
employment in our own ; yet having a certain allowance made them, will 
be contented to live agreeably to the intention of the regulation propoſed. 


W1rTn reſpe& to the method of aſcertaining the identity of perſon, the 
form of a certificate might be given the ſeaman -properly atteſted by the 
captain and his officers, and the mayor of the town where the ſhip is paid 
off, the man himſelf ſubſcribing thereto; and this certificate muſt mention 
the age, ſtature, and full deſcription of the man, which may be reputed, 
as an authentic document on which to inſert or indorſe the quarterly pay- 
ments of his half-pay during the courſe of the eighteen months, or two 


years, which he might be permitted to live on ſhore. This certificate ſhould 


alſo mention the county and 7Zown, at or near which, the man propoſes to 
live; and an authentic regiſter of all certificates ſo ſigned, may be tranſmit- 
ted to the commiſſioners appointed to conduct this affair, in order to their 
making an alphabetical regiſter for each diſtinct county where theſe half- 
pay feamen may reſide, 
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Any man who ſhould perſonate another who is actually dead, or gone 
to ſea before his proper time, will be ſubje& to be condemned for theft; 
and the man who goes to ſea before his proper time, ſhould loſe all title to 
any half-pay afterwards. Nor could the former happen often ; for, beſides the 
producing the certificate at the board where the payment ſhould be made, a 
printed form of a receipt, atteſted by a juſtice of the peace, before whom 
the man ſhould appear, muſt be produced, to qualify any one to receive the 
quarterly payment. And if the man was really become an inhabitant of 


any ſea-port or inland town, or village, a fraud of this ſort could not be 
eaſily committed. | 


AFTER the expiration of the time limited for his reſidence on ſhore, 
and the man ſhall have performed his voyage, and does not chuſe to con- 
tinue at ſea, (for I am ſuppoſing he is at his liberty to continue or not) he 
muſt have a freſh certificate from the maſter of the merchant-ſhip, atteſted 
by his mate, a mayor, or one or two juſtices of the peace, or, in default 
thereof, of a notary, in order to aſcertain the identity of perſon, that ſuch man 
may begin a new account; and an account of ſuch certificate muſt be ſent 
to the commiſſioner. Receipts muſt be given in the manner as already men- 
tioned, 


Tuis affair will be complex, but not therefore impracticable, neither on 
the part of the man, nor the public. Perhaps ſome methods may be con- 
trived to render it more ſimple; for inſtance, the producing a certain certifi- 
cate to be formed for the purpoſe, atteſted in a proper and authentic man- 
ner, that any ſeaman, who has ſerved the King for a year or more, and has 
lived eighteen months on ſhore without being abſent from the place of his 
reſidence, at any time, above fifteen days, ſhall be entitled to 8 or 91. This 
method will never be equal to the making quarterly payments, except by a- 

2 voiding 
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voiding the charge which ſuch quarterly payments may create. To obvi- 
ate this difficulty, as few fees as poſſible ſhould be taken. Perhaps it may 
be practicable for the collectors of ſome of the revenues of the public, to 
make theſe quarterly payments, for the receipt of which the man himſelf 
might the more eaſily appear in any parts diſtant from London. Not but I 
think the quarterly receipts would eaſily find their way to London, if the 
office for the payment of them were open, 


IT is beyond all doubt, that this ka/-pay will be a ſtrong inducement to 
ſeamen to live on ſhore on ſeveral occaſions, and afford room to carry into 
execution the deſign propoſed. And it is equally probable, if they do live 
on ſhore, that they will benefit the public much more by their labor, than 
the value of their half-pay, which is given them in aid of their ſupport, 
will amount to. The ſtate will be in every ſhape benefitted, and our na- 
tural ſtrength will increaſe by a method equally productive of the ſafety of 
the public, and the welfare of individuals. 


AFTER all, if it ſhould be found impracticable to provide an effectual 
encouragement to promote ſo wiſe a purpoſe, the method propoſed, of diſ- 
charging a certain number of ſeamen annually out of the King's ſhips, and 
taking landmen in their room, muſt till be productive of a great increaſe. 
In the mean while, if we ſupport our trade and commercial navigation, 
which is the true ſource of naval power, we ſhall be enabled to make con- 
fiderable augmentation of our maritime force. 


As to the general run of common ſeamen, it is confeſſed, as the caſe now 
ſtands, they are like common whores, never ſatisfied, ever changing their 
quarters, and thinking but little 70-day, how they ſhall be ſupported fo-mor- 
row; but as the laſt are not treated by us with that commiſeration their 
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circumſtances demand, neither have we yet been able to put our ſeamen 
in a right path, and to introduce ſober cuſtoms among them, ſuch as ſound 
policy requires. It is to very little purpoſe to complain that things are as 
they are, unleſs we try remedies for their cure; and remedies for ſome diſ- 
eaſes in the body politic, like many in the natural body, are hardly to be 
found without trial, though the experiment ſhould be attended with ſome 
inconvenience, 


The breeding up of marines, as ſeamen, 

Is another remedy. Many a gallant fellow makes ſhoes in the morn - 
ing, and acts the ſoldier in the afternoon. Thus we might, upon the prin- 
ciples propoſed, keep a number of marines, even in time of peace, and fewer 
marching regiments. A man who has learnt the duty of a ſeaman may not 
therefore be the worſe ſoldier, nor will he march the worſe ; it may rather 
give him powers which the mere ſoldier is not acquainted with. And for 
as much as the ſoldier is ſuppoſed to be /e/s neceſſary, or may be ſooner taught 
his duty than the ſeaman, we may get recruits for the army, upon an emer- 
gency, without diſtreſſing ourſelves, and ſend the marine ſoldier to ſea, A 
man who has been in action in a ſhip, is ſuppoſed to be more intrepid than he 
that has been in na action at all, and is better qualified to make deſcents 
on a coaſt, than a mere ſoldier, granting the latter all the merit of 
But, in order to encourage the marine to complete 


his occupation. 
himſelf as a /ſeaman, thoſe who can paſs a proper examination might re- 


ceive a gratuity.. 


Beſides the adding of a hand or two. additional 
To the common crews of merchant-ſhips, of 10 or 12 men, as already 
mentioned, the maſters of theſe ſhips might alſo be chliged to take a freſh 


landman, every twelve or eighteen months; and to contract to teach him the 
D duty 
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duty of a feaman, during the like period of time; alſo to pay him the 
wages of a ſeaman ; ſuch landman's age being from eighteen to twenty tW9 
years, and no more. At the expiration of this time he might be left to 
his choice what life to purſue ; but upon his maſter's giving him a cer- 
tificate of his good behavior, he might be entitled, for once only, to a 
bounty of fifty ſhillings from the crown. 


Fiſhermen are the next objects. 

| Notwithſtanding our herring-fiſhery has labored under ſo many dif- 
ficulties, and that many, who do not clearly underſtand this policy, are 
ready to lend a hand to cruſh it ; yet we find the wiſdom of the legiſ- 
lature ſtill affords it protection; and ſurely it ought to be protected, not 
only as a mine from whence riches are drawn, which are otherwiſe hid 
in the abyſs, but alſo as a nurſery of ſeamen. The ſkilful management 
of this enterprize will lead us directly to the great object of this ſpecula- 
tion ; at leaſt ſo far as it can furniſh conſtant employment, which might 
ſoon be extended to the number of 1000 men and boys. If theſe were 
kept always at work, they would become maſters of their buſineſs, 
which they can never be, in the preſent method of collecting freſh people 
every year. 


Wurd the Dutch fiſhermen are not occupied in taking fiſh, they are 
making nets, ſails, cordage, caſes, and other things which relate to their 
buſineſs. Experience has taught zhe States ſuch policy, that they 
have declined preſſing any of theſe men, even in the hotteſt war, and in 
the greateſt extremity. Nor is it any uncommon thing, with them, for 
tradeſmen and mechanics to be employed at ſea, It was this ſpirit which 
probably laid the foundation, and erected the mighty ſuperſtructure of that 
power which diſtinguiſhed the Z/landers, for ſome ages. The caſe with 
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regard to fiſh is obvious; for they cannot live without it ; neither can we 
exiſt, as a ſtate, without naval power, Whenever it pleaſes Divine Pro. 
vidence, that our maritime ſuperiority ſhall ceaſe, we may alſo fear that the 


ſame Providence has, at the ſame time, terminated the period of the glo- 


ry of this land, 


I am ſenſible this will appear to ſome as an empty ſpeculation ; and 
perhaps it may prove ſo: yet in order to ſet them in the ſame track of 
thought, and engage them to exert the powers of their invention, I 
muſt beg they will recollect, or ſuffer me to inform them, that there are parts 
in this very kingdom, where the very ploughmen make it a condition of their 
bargain with their maſters, to be ſpared from the plough-tail for their 
berring-fare, and ſhot-fare; viz. to fiſh, in the proper ſeaſons, for herring and 
mackrel. Some maſters allow of one, and ſome of both. And it muiiſt be 
acknowledged, that good fiſhermen will ſoon make good ſeamen. 


AFTER all that can be ſaid, I have no notion of any one remedy which 
will entirely cure a diſeaſe of ſo complicated a nature, as pre//ing men into the 
King's ſervice. Perhaps no device can prevent this totally, and upon all 
occa ſions; but if we can regulate marines at ſea in a proper manner, upon the 
principles here advanced: if we can get into a method of reconciling ſeamen, 
when they are not wanted at ſea, to get their bread as landmen: if we can eſtab- 
liſh ſuch a confidence between them and their commanders, that ſhips may be 
no longer conſidered as priſons: if proper regulations take place (a), and 

D 2 | ſtrict 


(a) Would it not be worth the pains in the ſea-ſervice, if the men were obliged to conform to cer- 
tain rules,which their officers might preſcribe to them. And ff, I humbly apprehend, that ventila- 
tors, in bad weather, when there is no poſſibility of avoiding the bringing wet garments between decks, 
are not ſufficient to purge off the noiſome Hui; but this might be counteracted, by coarſe napkins 
dipt in vinegar, and hung in proper places, on pegs driven into the beams ? 


zdly, 
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ſtrict diſcipline be ſupported ; the necęſity for preſſing will _ except 


in times of great diſtreſs. 


THe preſſing for the land and ſea ſervice, has been eſtabliſhed y law, foraſhort 
time, but the legiſlators have not thought of this method, on the preſent occa- 
fon; and ſurely it is one of the moſt grievous calamities which a people, that 


pre- 


2dly, As it is obvious that ſeamen are diſpoſed to ſquander their money in debauchery, and, at tlie 
ſame time, no men delight more in being well clad; and as their duty requires them to be tight in their 
clothing, they ſhould be encouraged in this way. If we conſider further, the liberality for which they 
are diſtinguiſhed, they will not regard ten or fifteen ſhillings in their full clothing; and, if it be 
good, it is not leſs impolitic to oblige him to wear an ordinary coat, who can afford to have a good 
one, than it is to adulterate our manufactures, or to ſtretch our kerſeys till they are open as a ſieve, 
which after being wet, draw up like a dry ſpunge. 


z3dly, Greater care is now taken of the flops than formerly; but foraſmuch as ſeamen are oftentimes 
groſsly impoſed upon by ſlopmen, and not leſs negligent of themſelves ; might it not anſwer many excellent 
purpoſes, if in future times, the royal bounty, or a great part of it, were given to the men in clothing ? 


4thly, I further aſk, if crews were divided into claſſes, and every officer, according to the rate of 
the ſhip, had his claſs, if they would not emulate each other, whoſe claſs ſhould be beſt clad ; and 
beft provided with the neceſſary clothing, either for winter or ſummer cruizes, or cold or hot climates ? 


Sthly, If men, being kept more cleanly in their perſons, will not be much the more healthy? 


6thly, V the people of other nations are not generally more fickly than ae are; and if this does not ariſe 
frem their being more dirty, as well as leſs robuſt ? 


>thly, If every common man had a havre-ſack, and was obliged every week, or oftner, to produce 
his clothes, and every officer kept a roll of his claſs, if it would not anſwer ? 


8thly, If the men were obliged to produce a clean ſhirt, and put it on every ſabbath, would it not 
contribute to their health ? 


gthly, If they were obliged, by a written order from the captain, under certain penalties, to 


mend their clothes when they are torn, ſo as never to be expoſed to the leaſt degree of nakedneſs, 
would | it not con tribute to their preſervation ? 
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pretends to freedom, and really enjoy it, can poſſibly ſuffer, without re- 
nouncing the name, as well as the eſſence, of the thing they boaſt of 
moſt. But this evil, great as it is, will not be near ſo formidable as the 
want of ſeamen, whether it ariſes from the defect of regulations, or from 


any other cauſe. 


Tur importance of encreaſing our number of ſeamen, is alſo demon- 
ſtrable from the many foreign ſhips which uſe our ports in time of war. 
We have not yet ſo many ſeamen in the King's ſhips, as we had in the 
laſt war; and yet we find 546 foreign ſhips arrived in the river Thames, 
from the 1ſt of January, 1757, to the iſt of January, 1758; whereas in 
time of peace, the number does not exceed go to 120. Peace will probably 
reſtore our navigation, ſo that it may run in its former channel ; but this 
will require time, and cannot be done without ſome difficulty, In the mean 
while, the naval firength of other ſtates is augmented. 


The breeding up boys to a ſea-life (a) 

Is of the higheſt importance, and the utmoſt care ought to be taken, that 
the public is not injured by the neglect of thoſe laws, on which a great part 
of our natural ſtrength depends. It is beyond all contradiction, that thoſe who 
are bred to ſea, in the earlieſt part of life, become the ableſt mariners. By 
being inured to hardſhips, they can bear long voyages, winter-cruizes, and 


change of climate : whereas the landmen we are often obliged to employ 
in 


(a) As a people whoſe chief ſtrength is their Hips of avar, and whoſe opulence is derived from 
commerce; to ſecure the very foundation ſtone on which our glory is built, we ought to be careful, and 
even induſtrious; in breeding up a choſen race of healthy, brave, and laborious mariners, both for the 


King's, and the Merchants ſervice. | | 
Letter from a Member of the Marine Society. 
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in time of war, not only heighten the expences of the navy; but alſo, by 


their frequent ſickneſs, oblige ſhips to return into port, rendering them un- 
able to perform the ſervices required. 


Tuis muſt be the caſe, till men are habituated to a ſea-liſe. Indeed, this 
has been conſtantly foreſeen, and the /aws (5) are calculated for breeding 


* 


(5) Stat. 2 Ann. cap. 6. Se. 1, It ſhall be lawful for two juſtices of peace, as alſo for mayors, 
aldermen, bailiffs, and other chief officers and magiſtrates, of any city or town corporate, and likewiſe 
for the churchwardens and overſeers of the poor of the ſeveral pariſhes, with the approbation of ſuch 
Juſtices of peace, mayors, &c. to bind out any boys of the age of ten years or upwards, or who ſhall 
be chargeable, or whoſe parents are chargeable to the pariſh, or who ſhall beg for alms, to be ap- 
prentices to the ſea-ſervice to any of her majeſty's ſubjects, maſters, or owners of any Ship belonging 
to any port within England, Wales, or Berwick, untill ſuch boys ſhall attajn the age of 21 years, and 
the age of every ſuch boy ſhall be mentioned in his indentures, taken = copy af the regiſter-book, 
wherein the time of his being baptized is entred, (where the ſame can be had) which copy ſhall be 
given and atteſted by the miniſter, or curate of ſuch pariſh, without fee, and may be writ without 
ſtamp ; and where no ſuch entry can be found, ſuch juſtices, mayors, &c. ſhall inform themſelves of 


ſuch boy's age, and inſert the ſame in the indentures, and the age ſo inſerted ſhall be taken to be 
hus true age. 


$2. 2. The churchwardens and overſeers of, the pariſh from whence ſuch boy ſha be bound ap- 


prentice, ſhall pay to ſuch maſter, at the time of his binding, 50 ſhillings, to provide clothing and 
bedding, 


Seck. 3. The overſeers of the poor of every townſhip, or village, may execute the powers hereby 
directed. 


Sect. 4. No ſuch apprentice ſhall be impreſſed, or ſuffered to enter into Her Majeſty's ſervice, till 
he arrive at the age of 18 years, 


$:2. 5. The churchwardens and overſeers ſhall ſend the indentures to the collector of cuſtoms, re- 
ſiding at any port whereunto ſuch maſters of ſhips belong, who ſhall enter all indentures fo ſent, and 
make an indorſement of the regiſtry thereof, without fee; and ſuch collector, neglecting to enter ſuch 
indentures, and endorſe the ſame, or making falſe entries, ſhall forfeit 51. for the uſe of the poor of 
the pariſh, from whence ſuch boy was bound: and ſuch collector ſhall tranſmit certificates to the ad- 
| miralty, 
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up ſeamen from boys in the merchants, as well as the King's ſervice, But 
I conceive that ſome-improvements muſt be made in theſe laws, to render 


them 


miralty, containing the names and ages of every ſuch apprentice, and to what ſhip he belongs : and 
upon receipt of ſuch certificates, protection ſhall be given for ſuch apprentices, till they attain their 
ages of 18 years, without fee; which certificates are not required to be writ upon ſtampt paper, &c. 


Sea. 6. Every perſon to whom any poor pariſh-boy ſhall be put apprentice, according to 43 Eliz. 
cap. 2. may, with the approbation of two juſtices of peace of the county, dwelling in or near the 
pariſh where ſuch poor boy was bound, or with the approbation of any mayor, alderman, bailiff, or 
other chief officer or magiſtrate of any city, borough, or town corporate, where ſuch poor boy was 
bound by indenture, turn-over ſuch poor boy apprentice to any maſter of ſuch ſhip for the remaining; 
time of his apprenticeſhip ; all which indentures of aſſignment are to be regiſtered, and certificates 
thereof to be tranſmitted, by ſuch collector of the ports where ſuch pariſh-apprentices ſhall be ſo aſ- 
ſigned over, in manner aforeſaid ; and protections ſhall be given for ſuch apprentices, till they attains 
their age of 18 years, 


Seck. 7. All ſuch poor boys, till they attain their ages of 18 years, ſhall be exempted from pay- 
ment of 6d. per month to Greenwich heſputal. 


Se@, 8. All maſters or owners of hips, of zo tons to 50 tons, ſhall be obliged to take one ſuch 
apprentice, and one more for the next 50 tons, and one more for every hundred tons ſuch ſhip ſhall 


exceed the burthen of one hundred tons; and ſuch maſter or owner refuſing to take ſuch apprentice, 


ſhall forfeit 10 1. for the uſe of the poor of the pariſh from whence ſuch boy was bound. 


Sect. q. Every maſter or owner of ſuch ſhip, after his arrival into port, and before he clears out, 
ſhall give an account under his hand, to the collector of ſuch port to which he belongs, containing the 
names of ſuch apprentices as are then in his ſervice. 


Sect. 10. Every ſuch apprentice ſhal:. be ſent to the port to which his maſter ſhall belong, by the 


churchwardens and overſeers of the pariſh from whence ſuch apprentice is bound, the charges to 
be provided as the charges for ſending of vagrants. | 


Sect 11. The counterpart of ſuch indentures, ſhall be atteſted by the collector at the port, (where 
ſuch apprentices ſhall be bound, or aſſigned over) and the conſtable, or other 'officer, who ſhall bring 
ſuch apprentices, which conſtables, &c. ſhall tranſmit the counterpart of ſuch indentures, to the 
churchwardens and overſeers of the pariſhes from whence ſuch apprentices ſhall be bound, 


Cecr. 


LN I 


them effectual. There are but few merchants, and much fewer maſters of 
ſhips, when laws are become obſolete, and they are left totally to the gui- 
dance 


Se.7. 12. Two juſtices of peace, dwelling in or near the ports, and all mayors, aldermen, bailiffs, 
and other chief officers and magiſtrates of 7ny city, borough, or town corporate, in or near adjoining 
to ſuch port, to which ſuch ſhip ſhall arrive, ſhall have power to enquire into and examine, hear and 


determine, all complaints of ill uſage from the maſters to ſuch apprentices, and alſo of all ſuch as 


ſhall voluntarily put themſelves apprentices to the ſea-ſervice, as aforeſaid, as in other caſes between 
maſters and apprentices, 


$2. 13. Every ſuch collector ſhall keep -a regiſter, containing as well the number and burthen of 
ſuch ſhips, together with the maſter's or owners names, as alſo the names of ſuch apprentices in each 
ſhip belonging to their ports, and from what pariſhes ſuch apprentices were ſent, and ſhall tranſmit 
copies of ſuch regiſter to the quarter- ſeſſions, or to ſuch cities, boroughs, towns corporate, pariſhes or 
places, when required; for which copies no fees ſhall be taken. And ſuch collector neglecting to 


tranſmit copies, ſhall forfeit 5 1. for the uſe of the poor of the pariſh from whence ſuch boy was bound 
apprentice. 


Se. 14. Every cuſtomhouſe-officer, at each of the ports, ſhall inſert at the bottom of their coquets, 
the number of men and boys on board the ſhips, at their going out of every ſuch port, deſcribing 
the apprentices by their names, ages, and dates of their indentures, for which no fee ſhall be taken. 


Se#. 15. Every perſon who ſhall voluntarily bind himſelf apprentice to any maſter or owner of a 
ſhip, ſhall not be impreſſed into Her majeſty's ſea-ſervice during three years from the date of the in- 
dentures, which indentures are to be regiſtered, and certificates thereof tranſmitted by ſuch collecto- 
at the port where ſuch apprentices ſhall bind themſelves, as aforeſaid ; upon receipt of which, pro- 
tetions ſhall be given for the ſaid firſt three years of their apprenticeſhip, without fee. 


Sect. 17. When pariſh-children, of the age of 18 years, and other voluntary apprentices, ſhall be 
impreſſed, or enter into Her Majeſty's ſervice, the maſters of ſuch apprentices ſhall be entitled to able 
ſeamens wages for ſuch of their apprentices as ſhall, upon examination, be found qualified. 


Seck. 18. All the penalties directed by this act ſhall, by warrant of any two juſtices of peace, be le- 
vied by diſtreſs and ſale of goods, 


Sect. 19. When any vacancies ſhall happen in Greenwich Hoſpital, the commiſſioners executing the office of 
Lord High Admiral, Gall have power to nominate any diſabled ſeamen, their wives and children, and the 
widows and children of ſeamen Hain or drowned in ſea ſervice, to be provided for in the hoſpital. 


Stat. 
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dance of their own will, who do not prefer their — convenience 
to the public welfare. 


Wr have found by long experience, that it is not ſufficient to make 
good laws, unleſs there are good men to carry them into execution. If there 
is no exertion of coercive power to awe the delinquent, we can hardly ex- 
pect men to perform a duty, which they either do not underſtand, or never 
think about. 


Tux creating new officers when od ones are already too numerous, is an 
encreaſe of evils ; but yet neceſſary duties muſt be performed. The giving 
large appointments 1s thought, by ſome, to be neceſſary, in order to ſupport the 
grandeur of a ſtate, whether any thing is done for them or not. Be this as 
it may, if ſeveral taſks are impoſed on the ſame man, it will divide 
his attention, and prevent his doing any thing as it ought to be done. What- 
ever the cauſe of the neglect may be, with reſpect 70 us, the /aws, in relation to ap- 


prentices in merchant-ſhips, have not been regarded hardly, in any one branch 
E of 


Stat. 4 & 5 Ann. cap. 19. Se. 10. Every ſcaman who ſhall be turned over from one fhip to anrier in 
Her majeſly's ſervice, or turned afpore as not fit for ſervice, ſhall be paid his wages before ſuch ſhip te which 
he ſhall be turned over go to ſea, either in money or by a ticket, which ſhall intitle him or his 4 Tens t payment 
abithin one month after the ticket Gall be prejented to the commiſſioners of the navy. 


Seck. 16. No maſter ſhall be obliged to take any apprentice under the age of 13 years, or who ſhall 
not appear to be fitly qualified, both as to health and ſtrength of body, for that ſervice ; and any 
widow of the maſter of ſuch ſhip, or the executor or adminiſtrator of ſuch maſter, who ſhall have 
been obliged to take ſuch pariſh-boys apprentice, ſhall have the ſame power of aſſigning over ſuch ap- 
prentices to any other maſters of flips who have not their compliment, as is given by the act 2 Anne 
cap. 6, to ſuch perſons as have taken apprentices in purſuance of 43 EAR, cap. 2, 


* a 
Se. 17. No perſons of the age of 18 years, ſhall have any protection from Her Majeſty's ſea- 


fervice, who ſhall have been in any ſea-ſervice before the time they bound themſelves apprentices, 


26 


of commerce, except the coal- trade. If proper perſons were appointed to 
take cognizance of the laws already in force, or ſuch as may be hereafter 
made, this evil would diminiſh very faſt. If maſters of merchant-ſhips, 
coaſting-veſſels, fiſhing boats, and even barges, were obliged, under the pe- 
nalty of a conſiderable fine ; or if their ſhips were prevented from proceeding 
on their voyages, they would ſoon find, that there is no great hardſhip in 
taking a certain number of apprentices in proportion to their crew, This 
being done in the manner to be preſcribed by law, and an account given of 
ſuch apprentices to the collector, or cuſtomhouſe- officer of the port or 
diſtrict to which ſuch ſhip, veſſel, or barge, belong, ſuch collector or officer 
ſhould be obliged to give a conſtant and regular account to the commiſſioners 
or inſpectors, who might be appointed for this purpoſe. Theſe laſt ſhould at- 
tend the buſineſs, by perſonal appearance, on certain occaſions, thro' the whole 
kingdom, in order to know the true ſtate of things. They ſhould keep regiſters 
of ſuch apprentices through all His Majeſty's dominions, and receive inſtructi- 
ons from the lords of the admiralty, to whom they might be accountable, 


Ir a plan of this fort were properly digeſted, and as properly carried into 
execution, it would be a ſure means of breeding up a race of ſeamen ; and, 
in a great meaſure, prevent the calamitous effects of preſſing. Nor would 
the merchant have any reaſon to complain of being put under ſuch reſtric- 
tions: For, beſides the national benefit, which in this inſtance it is his duty 
to underſtand, the coſt of navigating his ſhip would be very little encreaſed 
on account of ſuch apprentices, as the charge of five apprentices would 
hardly exceed that of three men. But ſuppoſe he could fave only one hand 
in five, he might be a gainer, There have been merchant-ſhips-belonging to 
this iſland, where even the maſter and mate, as well as the crew, were not 
yet out of their apprenticeſhips. And I have known a merchant make a 
great advantage by taking 20 or 30 apprentices; and, to his honor be it 

| recorded, 


1 


recorded, many of them were picked off the dunghill, as boys are now 
collected by the Marine Society, and being clothed and bound, not only 
by indentures, but by the ſtronger ties of gratitude, have proved much 


honeſter men, as well as abler mariners, than moſt others. 


Ir one conſiders the great numbers of charity- ſchools and workhouſes in 
theſe kingdoms, where children are taught and clothed, and ſometimes 
fed by the public, (5) it is amazing how little return is made. Parents 


are 


(b) It ſeems buſt juſt, that all Hit, or ſchools, where boys are educated and clothed at the pub- 
tic expence, or by ſubſcription, ſhould be under a regulation with regard to the obligation of parents 
to ſend ſuch children to ſea, If they are required, under the age of 14, before they are actually put, 
out apprentice to any other trade, a certain number of them ſhould be ſent every year, which is a 
circumſtance well worth con/ideration, 


I have lately received a paper, which came from the hands of a very worthy knight, who is a 
zealous chriſtian, as well as a warm patriot. His ſcheme is for a ſchool for the.ſons of ſeamen. It 
is a very right thing to teach ſeamen, and all other men, to fear God ; but it does not appear to be a 
conſiſtent meaſure, to teach navigation to thoſe who are intended for common ſeamen, At the ſame 
time, perhaps, it might facilitate the improvement of our naval affairs, on ſober principles, if a ſchool 
were erected peculiarly devoted to the children of common ſeamen ; but I muſt leave it to the ſpecula- 
tion of the curious, in what manner to render it ſerviceable, 'The propoſal is as follows : 


« It is ſubmitted to the conſideration of the well-diſpoſed, whether it might not contribute to the 

C public welfare, if a charity-ſchool was opened for the reception of the ſons of ſeamen, to be there- 
< in educated, and from thence put orth apprentices to the ſea-lervice. —— This marine charity- 
« ſchool might, with propriety, be committed to the care of a veteran-marine, well recommended for 
« ability as a teacher, and for virtue and religion as a chriſtian, His bulineſs will be to teach the 
ce children to read, write, and cypher : — to ground them in the principles of the chriſtian religion: 
E to impreſs on their tender minds, the neceſſity of frequent and devout prayer, both public and 
« private: — to forewarn them earneſtly, and affectionately, of the flrong temptations to vice, which 
cc they muſt expect to meet with in their future courſe of life: == to convince them of the neceſſity of 
„the Grace of God, in order to their perſeverance in duty: and to their being fortified againſt vice 
E 2 in 


28 


are oftentimes extremely reluctant to the ſending their children to ſea. It 
is no uncommon thing for them to entertain very falſe prepoſſeſſions, in this 
reſpect, injurious to common ſenſe. They do not conſider, that theſe chil- 
dren are frequently more expoſed to diſtreſs on ſhore, than they will be at ſea. 
The governors, or guardians of ſuch ſchools and workhouſes, may eaſily 
correct ſuch opinions; and we already ſind, that many of them are de- 
ſirous of ſending young perſons to ſea; the Marine Society have, at this 
time, offers of boys even from Edinburgh. The crown might thus avail it- 


ſelf of the ſtrongeſt and beſt ſhaped boys, ſelected for this purpoſe, who 
would become the choiceſt ſeamen, 


The 


in general, and againft ſwearing and curſing in particular: to acquaint them by degrees with the 


technical terms of navigation, and with the various branches of their duty during their apprentice- 
ſhips, — And to repreſent unto them ſtrongly, the obligation they lie under, in point of loyalty to the 
King, of love to their country, of ſubmiſſion to their ſuperiors, and of gratitude to their benefac- 


«4 
cc 
60 


tors. Children thus prepared to undergo the honourable difficulties, and glorious hazards of the 
ſea-faring life, would, moſt aſſuredly, be in a peculiar manner the children of Providence: and, 
in the nature of things they would, by their amiable deportment, recommend themſelves to the fa- 
« your and eſteem of thoſe, who may have it both in their will, and in their power, to befriend 
« them.” 


cc 
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If the propoſal for taking children from charity-ſchools and work-houſes, ſhould take effect in a 
higher degree than is now in uſe, the object which this worthy gentleman recommends, will be ac- 
quired in a more extenſive manner than can be well expected from the eſtabliſhment of a marine- 
ſchool, which we are not to ſuppoſe would be leſs free than any other: and if, as is computed; 
there are 100 charity-ſchools, beſides workhouſes, in England, it is to be preſumed, there will be 
room to make a more proper choice than in a m#trine-ſchool, We are apt to conclude, that he who 
can be of no uſe on ſhore will make a ſeaman, yet, if we conſider we ſhall eaſily diſcover, that the mo 
robuſt conſtitutions, and the beſt framed bodies, ought to be ſelected to be bred up mariners. It 
would be difficult to frame a law to regulate this matter; but every commander, either in the King's 
ſ:ips, or in the merchants ſervice, ought, for his own ſake, to be as little partial as poſſible to chil- 


dren who do not anſwer this character; for this would be the ſureſt method to triumph over our ene- 
mies, in commercial navigation, as well as in waz, 


11 
The proper care of theſe young perſons 


Is indeed an object of great moment; and, conſidering how difficult the © 


taſk is, it is much to be lamented, that an augmentation of wages to 
ſchool-maſters, in ſhips of war, is not made, that ſuch kind of men may 


be provided as will effectually anſwer the purpoſe (d). I do not mean that 


navigation ſhould be taught theſe boys, but that they be inſtructed in the du- 
ties of oeconomy: alſo how to ſhow a proper regard to themſelves, with 
reſpect to the fear of God, as well as the duty of a ſeaman. 


IT would be happy if ſome regulations were made, by which boys might 
be always kept tight and clean. The correcting them frequently, and in a 
proper manner, when they negle& themſelves, is one means to obtain this 
end; but if they were put under a particular inſpection, both at ſea, and in 
port, it is more than probable, the ſervice would be greatly promoted 
by it. 


Ir boys had alſo ſome diſtinguiſhing appellation, ſuch as K:ng's-boys, it 
might be a means to inſpire them with higher and juſter opinions in regard 
to themſelves, than their education, and preſent ſituation, will permit: 
and it is evident, beyond all diſpute, that the conſequence of the neglect of 


themſelves, is productive of miſchief to the King's ſervice. 
| But 


(4) In the King's ſervice the want of a new regulation defeats many excellent purpoſes.: 
the academy at Portſmouth has occaſioned there being fewer ſchool-maſlters in the King's ſhips than 
formerly, and theſe being paid only as midſhipmen, men well qualified will not ſerve. Beſides, this. 
academy is only for gentlemen, and but a ſmall number. of theſe are educated there, the charge being 
extravagant. 


But it is not ſo much the breeding up boys as navigators, we muſt think of them as common ſeamen ; 


and upon this principle juſtice, as well as &umanity, call on us, not to diſcharge Jad or boys, at the cloie 
of a war, without great caution. 


Letter from a Member of the Marine Society. 
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IT is a great miſtake to imagine, that the royal navy, eſpecially in time of 
peace, can breed up a great number of mariners from boys. If we make 
a calculation upon 20,000 ſeamen, which perhaps is 5000 more than we 
ſhall ſupport, the number of ſervants allowed, does not exceed 1 500, and 
half of theſe, one may expect, will be the ſons of reputable perſons. 


Bur in the merchants ſervice we are to ſuppoſe 60,000 men are em- 
ployed; and there might be at leaſt 7200 boys taken, for every ten men, 
which is 12, ooo; and theſe being replaced every five or ſix years, they be- 
come a great object of attention to the legiſlature, If we look forward to 
remoter conſequences, ſo far from oppreſſing trade, by laying the merchant 
under an obligation, to breed up ſeamen, this being eſſential to the ſupport of 
war, it is very plain his trade will, in the iſſue, depend on this rule of conduct. 


Wr ſee that it has been a conſtant maxim of Government, in this coun- 
try, to encourage the breeding up ſeamen ; and the common ſenſe of the 
people leads them into the ſame track of thought: but all the proper means 
have not been yet employed. To this cauſe we muſt impute a great part of the 
encouragement ſhown to the Marine Society. When policy ſerves as a hand- 
maid to charity, provided the firſt be honeſt, it ought to engage the addition- 
al attention of the pious, as well as the politic, ſince the love of the whole 
community being joined to a tender concern for the welfare of individuals, 
muſt ſtrike more forcibly than a regard to the individual only. The great 
uſe which the Marine Society has been of, in this light, has been already 
explained in a very ample manner (e). 


THE 


ſe The Marine Society muſt appear of great utility, when it is conſidered that every 60 Gun Ship 
of 400 men, the captain and officers require 30 ſervants ; this is the number allowed, and conſidered as 


neceſſary to the ſhip, as well as a zurſery for Seamen. But it is proper to mention, that, except they are 
officers 


1 


Tur diſcuſſion of this point leads me naturally to a very important ar- 
ticle, relating to the boys who are fitted out by the Marine Society. It 


13 


officers ſons, no Clerk of the Cheque can muſter a boy under the age of 13; and if he is ſtout of his 
years, clean limb'd, and robuſt in conſtitution, this may be conſidered as the beſt time of life to go to 
ſea, when the body or mind may be formed to any thing. Young Gentlemen, as well as thoſe who do the 
drudgery of a boy's office in a ſhip, are all included in this number, and under the common denomi- 
nation of ſervants. 


But it ſeems improper, n time of war, that more than one third of this number, if ſo many, includ- 
ing ſuch young gentlemen and officers ſons, ſhould be of this tender age, not only becauſe they cannot 
arrive to years, and ſtrength, to be rated as ordinary ſeamen, hardly during a War of four or five years ; 
but that they cannot create a quick ſucceſſion of ſuch young mariners, As ſoon as Lads become able to do 
the duty of ordinary ſeamen, and receive pay as ſuch, there is room for others to take their place, but it 
is a long time before a boy of 13 is made a mariner, to receive wages for himſelf as ſuch. 


In order to encourage Lads, they ought always to be rated as early as poſlible ; and if the Captain 
or Officer is ſure of getting another ſervant, which by means of this Society they may eaſily do, the 
Captain will ever be ready to rate them, as ſoon as they can do the duty of ordinary ſeamen, which. 
a ſtout decile Lad will ſoon learn, And theſe will ſupply the place of men, whom time and a vigorous 
proſecution of war, will probably take off. Hence it is very obvious, beſides the immediate duty 
which a /tout Lad is capable of doing, more than an Urchin, the ſervice muſt be promoted by encourag- 
ing the former, to enter as /ervants on board His Majeſty's ſhips, in time of war. 


It is a great miſtake that ſome people have fallen into, that the Society, which I am now recommend- 
ing, does no ſervice to the boys, but only to the captains and officers, The contrary muſt be obvious to 
common ſenſe, when it is conſidered that the Boys having no more than 40 or 505. a year allowed them 
dy their maſters, till they receive wages for themſelves as ordinary ſeamen, it ought not to be preſumed 
that they will be paid the % for comirg on board the ſhips with bedding, and well clad. If they were 
clothed immediately by their maſters, they would have nothing due at the end of the year; whereas 
the boys are now completly fitted out, and receive their pay as a further encouragement. It is indeed 
20 the advantage of an officer to be ſupplied with ſervants, becauſe it often happens that he cannot pro- 
eure ſuch; or finds them only one to-day, and another /9-morrow : and when he has no ſervants he 
loſes their wages, which is conſidered by an Habliſbed regulation as part of his pay. 


This 
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is often aſked, what is to become of theſe boys at the cloſe of the war, as 
if the Society was bound in conſcience, from the generous principles on 
which they act, that theſe boys ſhould not ſuffer any harm? And indeed 
we may reaſonably expect, though the Society, as ſuch, has no power, either 
derived from riches or authority, to extend their concern ſo far, yet that 
theſe boys will become the greater objects of attention, on account of 
their being ſent in this manner. Nor do I apprehend the difficulty, which 
is ſtarted, is ſo great as is generally imagined, 


Tur allowance for 60,000 ſeamen, is 4.5c0 ſervants, according to the navy 
regulations : theſe are ſuppoſed to be boys, or lads upon the confines of man- 
hood, not yet rated as ordinary ſeamen, to receive wages for themſelves ; or 

ſuch 


This Navy regulation is plainly calculated to encourage officers to breed up boys from thoſe early ſtages 
of life ; for ſuppoſing a proper choice is made of them, as to their make and conflitution, their going 
to ſea early in life muſt render them the more accompliſhed ſeamen, 


Hese ſcems to be a noble field to exerciſe the Lumanity and patriotiſin of the Navy Commanders, who 
are charged with the care of theſe young perſons. The good Officer will conſider them as 4 
tender parent does his own children; whilſt the ſchool Maſter, or one who acts as ſuch, initiates 
them into an early knowledge of what is proper for them : in the mean while the Captain ſees them kept 
tight in their clothing, and clean in their perſons, and properly treated by his crew. If there is any boy 
of uncommon genius, it is but juſtice to the Community, to give him fair opportunities of improvement, 
as is conſtantly practiſed in ſuch caſes by the French. 


On the other hand, when Goys are not regarded, they muſt become, with reſpe& to a ſhip's compa- 
ny, what /ice and ſmall wermin are to a human body, And if they are of a very tender age, they 
cannot fail of being a auſance, and generating infe&en and diſeaſe. ; 


I cannot help obſerving, with ſorrow, that many of the boys are ſtinted in their growth ; ſome 
appear with /rivelizd countenances, as if they were born of parents, who had received no other 
nouriſhment than gin; and if ſuch had not been timely ſnatched from the jaws of this deſtroyer of 


the Britt nation, numbers of them muſt have periſhed. 


Letter from a Member of the Marine Socitty, 
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fach as are gentlemen's ſons, of whom officers are made. In this calcula- 
tion it muſt be conſidered, that ſome few commanders, in the navy, are men 
of fortune, and either cannot always get ſuch ſervants as they like; or pre- 
fering to have a greater number of men, and a leſſer number of boys in 
their crew, ſubmit to the loſs of the wages, of the ſervants they are defi- 
cient in; conſequently, we may ſet the whole number at 4000. Of theſe 
there are, at leaſt, 1000 who are the fons of lords and gentlemen, of of- 
ficers in the ſervice, or the children of merchants, tradeſmen, or reputable 
people. There remains then only 3000. If 20,000 ſeamen ſhould be re- 
tained in the ſervice, 1200, or 1500, of theſe poor boys, may be retain- 
ed as ſervants. The object to be conſidered is, what we are to do with: 
the remainder? It is to be preſumed, that out of the 3000 above 
mentioned, upon which this calculation is made, that 500 at leaſt will be 
near the confines of manhood ; will it not be a kind of zu/tice in the go- 
vernment, to rate theſe as ordinary ſeamen ? The time they will have already 
ſerved, merely for their food and raiment; the knowledge of ſeamanſhip 
which they muſt have acquired; the regard due to them as ſubjects, who are 
in no ability to get their bread in any other way, added to the remem- 
brance of the honeſt zeal of the Marine Society, will it be ever thought 
a meaſure zjurious to the community, to ſhew theſe poor lads this in- 
dulgence :? 


So generous an example on the part of the government, would inſpire: 
merchants with the higher ſentiments of policy, and humanity, There are. 
many traders who are members of the Marine Society, and, it is to be pre- 
ſumed, there will be many more engaged, upon ſome good principle or other :. 
a number of ſmall ſhips will be fitted out, and ſome apprentzces will be wanted; 
if the merchants aug ment the proportion of apprentices, they will only act agree- 
ably to the laws of their country, to their duty as men, as chriſtians, and 45 


fabjects, But it ſhould be remembered, that when theſe boys leave the King's 
8 ſervice, 
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ſervice, to go apprentices to maſters of merchant-ſhips, if their ages are not 
truly known, theſe ſhould be eſtimated, and no lad ſhould be obliged to 
ſerve longet than the age of 19 or 20; and, conſequently, the time they 
have ſerved in the Royal Navy, muſt be conſidered as part of the time of 
an ordinary apprenticeſhip. An office for regulating the indentures, might be 
eſtabliſhed under the direction of merchants, or other proper perſons, ſuch as 
the government ſhall appoint, that the whole affair may be conducted 
with juſtice and humanity. Probably a ſmall ſum of money will be neceſſary to 
carry this ſcheme into execution, at leaſt to equip the boys with clothing. 


We may ſafely calculate that the the herring fiſhery, which will yet prove 
a great ſource of wealth, if properly managed ; the colliers, the coaſting 
trade, the whale-fiſhery, as well as the merchants ſervice in general, will 
take off a number of apprentices: but, unleſs the affair is put under a 
proper direction, I doubt if any good will come of this propoſal, 


IT is not to be conceived, but that ſeveral of the boys will deſire to be 
left at their liberty to diſpoſe of themſelves ; indeed I know not how there 
can be any compulſion uſed, though perſuaſion and encouragement will go 
a great way, and neceſſity ſtill farther, It would not bea very difficult taſk to 
know the circumſtances of every one, before they were ſuffered to come on 
ſhore ; and as ſome of them would prefer to live on ſhore, others would give 
reaſons for not binding themſelves apprentices ; but neither policy, nor huma- 
nity, will permit that any of them ſhould be turned on ſhore to become vaga- 
bands. Proviſions are too ſcarce, and idleneſs too prevalent, to ſuffer that 
a fingle ſubject ſhould be loſt to the community, through want of care, or by 
any falſe notions of parſimony : nor can we, as a wiſe and vigilant people, act 
with any conſiſtency, if we expoſe ourſelves to the reproach of being idle, or 


fooliſh, in a matter of ſuch vaſt moment, with regard to our duty to God, and 
to our country, 
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LETTER V. 


TO 


ROBERT DINGLEY, Eſc. 


* #4 4 


T is with great pleaſure I ſee revzved ® the ſubject which you recom- 
mended to me, ſoon after my arrival in England, in 1751. Whe- 
ther it aroſe from a diffidence, that my pen was not equal to it, 
or that the undertaking was of too delicate a nature for me, I am 
more inclined to condemn myſelf for the omiſſion, than to plead any ex- 
A 2 cuſe. 


» Whoever has long acted as a magiſtrate in this metropolis, muſt have obſerved, that the body 


of the neglected ſons of the poor, gaming in public houſes, and the very low bawdy houſes are 
the conſtant fountains that furniſh the courts of juſtice with offenders, and the place of execution 


with victims. 


Exovca has been ſaid of the former of theſe, and the evil being conſiderably leſſened, the lat- 
ter is propoſed to be the ſubje& of waat follows; as it ſecms to be as material an object of the 
police as any whatever; for, in theſe brothels, the apprentice and journeyman firſt debauch their 
morals, and are ſoon taught to change their fidelity and integrity for fraud and felony ; here the 


tradeſman, overcome with liquor, is decoyed into a inare, injurious to his property, fatal to his, 


conſtitution, deſtructive to his family, and which frequently puts a period to his peace of mind. 


Rx- 


[ 4 ] 


euſe. It is true, a neceſſary attention to the duties of private life, join- 
ed to thoſe of ſome public concerns, which I apprehended to be more 
praQicable, left me very little time to enter into the merits of this cauſe, 
tho' I rcally had ir much at heart. Thoſe that moſt abound in riches and 

leiſure, 


Retievixs induſtry in diſtreſs, preſerving the deſerted, and reforming the wicked and the pe- 
nitent, are the acceptable employments, the favourite and advantageous delights of thoſe minds, 
which are happy enough to have a good heart for their prompter. 'There is indeed abundant 
reaſon to believe, that theſe pleaſures have been fully enjoyed by thoſe who have ſubſcribed to- 
wards cloathing friendleſs and deſerted boys to go to ſea, And it is to be hoped, that the pub- 
lic in general, as well as the particular objects of that charity, have reaped ſome advantages from 


thoſe ſubſcriptions. 


AxD I ſhall now beg leave to preſent to the public a body of fellow- creatures, equally diſtreſſed 
with thoſe who have been the objects of the abovementioned benevolence; and which may, and 


will, I hope, be made of equal uſe to their country. 


Tur preſervation of the common people, in all ſtates, is highly deſerving attention; for, 
from this fountain, your manufactures, fleets, armies, and domeſtic ſervants, are ſupplied : and 
in country villages this taſk is eaſy, as temptations to vice are more rare, and moſt pariſhes employ 
their inhabitants. But in ſuch a populous city as is the metropolis of this kingdom, numbers 
of perſons may be idle, numbers of children may be deſerted who are capable of employment, 
without ever being perceived by the public, till their crimes have made them the unhappy objects 


of public juſtice, 


For the truth of which aſſertion I refer to the Seſſions- paper and kalendars for the years 1755, 
and 1756, when gangs of friendleſs boys, from 14 to 18 years of age, were tranſported, indeed, I 
may ſay by wholeſale, for picking of pockets and pilfering from ſhops. 


And as theſe deſerted boys were thieves from neceſſity, their ſiſters are whores from the ſame 
cauſe; and, having the ſame education with their wretched brothers, generally join the thief to 


the proſtitute, 


THis brings me to that completely wretched, diſtempered, deſerted, pitiable body of whom I 
mean to ſpeak ; whoſe ſufferings have ſo often made my heart ach, and whoſe preſervation I 
now ſo ardently wiſh to accompliſh, And indeed I think, I have great reaſon to indulge theſe 
my wiſhes, as 1 flatter myſelf I have hit upon a plan that will as effeQtually preſerve theſe deſert- 
ed girls from infamy and diſtreſs, and make them happy in themſelves and uſeful ſubjects at 
kame, as that which has preſerved ſo many of their brothers, and made them uſeful abroad. 


Bor 


leiſure, ought to intereſt themſelves moſt in it. But, whether fortune 
ſmiles or frowns; whether we are bleſt with caſe and leiſure, or haraſ- 


ſed in the drudgery of the world, it may be expected that ſuch a deſign 
will 


Bur before I ſpeak of my plan I will endeavour to fhew from what fountain it is, our low and 
infamous bawdy-houſes, which furniſh our ſtreets with thieving, diſtempered ee are ſup- 
plied. 


Ixrixirg are the numbers of chairmen, porters, labourers, and drunken mechanics in this 
town, whoſe families are generally too large to receive even maintenance, much leſs education 
from the labour of their parents; and the lives of their fathers being often ſhortened by their in- 
temperance, a mother is left with many helpleſs children, to be ſupplied by her induſtry ; whoſe 
reſource for maintenance is cither the waſh-tub, green-ſtall, or barrow. What muſt then become 
of the daughters of ſuch women, where poverty and illiterateneſs conſpire to expoſe them to eve- 
ry temptation ? and they often become proſtitutes from neceſſity, even before their paſſions can 
have any ſhare in their guilt. 


AnD as beauty is not the particular lot of the rich more than the poor, many of the abovemen- 
tioned girls have often great advantages of perſon ; and whoever will look amongit them will fre- 
quently ſee the ſweeteſt features diſguiſed by filth and dirt. 


THest are the girls that the bawds clean and cloathe for their wicked purpoſes. And this is 
done to ſuch a degree, that on a ſearch night when the conſtables have taken up near forty pro- 
ſtitutes, it has appeared on their examination that the major part of them have been of this kind, 
under the age of eighteen, many not more than twelve, and _ though ſo young, half eat up 
with the foul diſtemper. 


WHro can ſay that one of theſe poor children had been proftitutes through viciouſneſs? No. 


They are young, unprotected, and of the female ſex ; therefore become the prey of the bawd and 
debauchee. 


Here I cannot help mentioning a misfortune; nay, I may ſay, a cruelty, that often happens 
to theſe deſerted children, and I believe the offenders as often go unpuniſhed ; for the maternal 
tenderneſs of their mothers is either ſtarved by their neceſſities, or drowned in gin; and, for a 
trifle, they conceal and forgive an offence which our laws have made capital. And 1 have ſometimes 
ſeen mothers, but indeed they ill deſerve that name, who have trepanned their children into baw- 
dy-houſes, and ſhared with the bawd the gain of their own infant's proſtitutions. And ſcarce a 
ſeſſions paſſes without indictments being found againſt porters, and ſuch low ſort of men, for ra- 
viſhing the infants of the poor. But, as I ſaid before, I am afraid more of theſe offences are con- 
cealed from the magiſtrate than are brought to light. Who can behold this havock on youth 


and innocence, and not be ſhock'd with their pitiable caſe? and who can fecl for them without 
being 
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will be ſooneſt carried into execution, by thoſe who are rich in Scal, and 
will exert their ſkill and induſtry. 


Few men have the welfare of their country more at heart than your- 
ſelf; and few are better qualified to contrive the proper means of exe- 


cuting a plan of ſuch importance, I hope it will pleaſe heaven to fa- 
yor the deſign. | 


THERE arc many well meaning people in the world, who cannot di- 
veſt themſelves of certain prejudices, which they are led into by miſtaken 


notions of picty and policy, ſo as to become at length irreligious and 
inhuman, Whatever ſeverities ſome private men may think neceſſary, ac- 


cording to the rules of what is commonly called prudence, thoſe who 
beſtow 


being warmed with a deſire of affording them protection, and reſcuing theſe helpleſs lambs from 
the hungry jaws of ſuch ravenous wolves ? 


To preſerve theſe objects, and to reform others, who having been decoyed into vice, and from 
the miſeries they ſuffer, are deſirous to withdraw from that dreadful ſtate, is my principal view 
in what I ſhall hereafter propoſe ; though I am perſuaded, if 1 can ſucceed in the former, there 
will be at leaſt fewer to repent ; for evils of all kinds in public ſocieties are only to be cured by 
being prevented: remove the cauſe, and the effect muſt ceaſe. The ſkilful ſurgeon, indeed, 
when applied to too late, finds amputation of a limb abſolutely neceſſary to preſerve the whole bo- 
dy; which very limb might itſelf have been preſerved, had the ſame {kill been earlier applied: 
and Venienti occurite morbo, is as good a maxim in politics as in phyſic. 


Tur only difficulty 1 ſee in putting this plan in execution, is, the firſt expence ; for, I hope, 


in a very few years it will not only ſupport itſelf, but prove a conſtant nurſery for a body of 
uſcful domeſtics, much wanted in this town. 


AxD as the evil it propoſes to remedy, is grown to a moſt obnoxious height, and the wretches 
that occaſion it are the objects of univerſal compaſſion, I doubt not, but it will receive an encou- 
ragement proportionable to the public's opinion of its utility; nor do I fear, but that in theſe my 
endeavours, I ſhall be honoured with the kind attention, the friendly approbation, and the ge- 
nerous aſliſtance of the ladies, whoſe tender feelings will give them a much juſter idea of the 
ſufferings of theſe poor creatures than any thing the warmeſt imagination can ſuggeſt ; for really 
jome of their caſes, as pere ſays, beggar all deſcription. 


Introduction to Mr. Fie!.ing*s Plan for preſerving deſerted Girls, 


SYS 


beſtow a moment's thought on the attributes of the Deity, muſt confeſs 
that his mercy is infinite, as well as his jullice; z and if it were not fo, on 
what foundation could we build our hopes of future happineſs ? 


' Inver, I do moſt heartily deplore the evil, and will readily contri- 
bute my mite towards the remoyal of it. In the mean while, I will 


plead the cauſe of the diſtreſſed, and endevor to retain more able advo- 
Cates. 


THE recommendation of ſobriety, with a view to preſerve health and 
lengthen life, and to give our ſeamen I a reliſh for domeſtic happineſs, is 
cloſely connected with that condition, which gives the beſt ſecurity of our 
fidelity to the ſtate, in war as well as in peace, The man who is rewarded 
for doing well, and puniſhed for doing ill, will not fight the worſe for 
having a wife and children. On the contrary, theſe arc ſtronger motives 
to bravery; and if he, on the day of battle, thinks of any thing more than 
beating his enemy, it will be to preſerve his family, to whom that enc- 
my cannot mean any good. We have known two or three inſtances of 
men who pleaded the dv, of their wives in excuſe for their cowardice: 
would not theſe have been cowards, had they been unmarried ? And how 
many inſtances are there, of the beſt husbands proving the braveſt men: 
of which we have lately ſcen one in a ſea officer“ who has greatly di- 
ſtinguiſhed himſelf. He who is an honeſt man, will diſcharge the dutics 
of his military capacity, as well as thoſe of any other relation. And it 
has been generally obſeryed, that as courage is one of the properties 
which women chiefly admire in men, ſo the moſt undaunted in time of 
danger have uſually been moſt ſuſceptible of tender paſſions. 


TusLic 


1 This alludes to the preceding letter. * Capt. Fok REST. 
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PusLic love and private felicity concur to one common end. But a 
luxurious effeminacy, and a temperance which becomes a ſoldier, are thingy 
as diametrically oppoſite, as cowardice and virtue; and there is no fear 
that thoſe will fight the worſe, who are not enflayed by their vicious ha- 
bits. | 


The care of poor and friendleſs girls, 

Such as have not yet been made a prey to debauchery ; or ſuch as are 

deſirous to reform their diſorderly manner of life, is an obje& worthy of 
| the moſt ſerious attention. The kind of habitation neceſlary for their 

reception; the ſtrict watchfulneſs which will be neceſlary ; the regulations 
to be made; and the diſcipline to be obſerved, require more than a tran- 
ſient conſideration, Every thing has a beginning: if we mean to ren- 

der patriotiſm and virtue, national, and to intereſt heaven in our favor, we 

muſt enlarge our minds, according to the circumftances of perfons and 

things. 


Ir is one of the misfortunes under which we labor at preſent, that 
though there are many who will lend aſliſtance to cure a diſeaſe, yet there 
are but few who endevor to prevent it. The reaſon is plain; of the rich, 
the number of ſuch as arc idle and taught from their infancy to miſpend 
time, vaſtly excceds that of ſuch perſons, who, tho' free from all ſolici- 
tude for the neceſſary appendages of life, are yet convinced that they 
were not ſent here to trifle away their days in ſilly pomp, or vain amuſe- 
ments. What a voluminous book it would make, were every fact record- 
ed, in which a timely relief of ten pounds would probably have ſaved a 
hundred, or perhaps a thouſand ; or where proper counſel and aſſiſtance, 
| or the mclodious words of true charity might have ſoothed a heart burſt- 


ing With rage, or breaking with diſtreſs and ſorrow, 


| 4 WHEN 
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Wen the generality of the common people have worn off a ſenſe of 
ſhame, and tho' able to work, arc contented to eat the bread of idle— 
neſs, we muſt expect to ſee numberleſs abuſes of almoſt every kind of 
charity. In the mean while corruption and bad examples often turn 
panders to exceſs and luxury, and create wants, which otherwiſe 
would have no exiſtence. But whilſt we contemplate the evils which 
have made ſuch inroads upon us, we muſt ſtand to our arms, and if 
poſlible, prevent their progreſs. 


Wr already complain of the want of inhabitants; and yet, I know not 
by what modern refinements, in which neither the laws of God, nor 
national policy have any ſhare, we ſay, the ſoldier ſhould not marry, that 
he may be the more ready to go fo War; and barracks, which, without 
all doubt, are well calculated to eſtabliſh diſcipline, and make good ſol- 
diers, it is to be feared, will hardly be productive of matrimony. 


Acain, we ſay, the ſailor will be nothing but a ſailor, and it will 
be in vain to encourage him to ſpend any part of his time on ſhore, in 
attending the care of a family. But, what is yet more extraordinary, we 
add, as part of our domeſtic policy, it is improper in the domeſtic to 
pretend to marry : and for ſuch offence he is generally turned out of ſer- 
vice, as if he were an enemy to his country, and had forfeited the right 


of protection from the community, 


As to the practice of a great part of the common people, in the coun- 
try, they come together firſt, and if the woman proves with child, they 
are generally obliged, through cuſtom or compulſion, to marry. In a 


partial and contracted view of things, this uſage may appear not altogether 
B , ls 
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impolitic; but it is a great ſcandal to us as believers in Chriſt, and wears 
off the impreſſions of the diſgrace of illegal love. Even the Marriage- 
AT, which is-cxtremely well calculated to reduce an undiſciplined people 
to order, has, by a perverſi on of the defign, in too many inſtances cre-- 
ated an indifference to marriage amongſt many of the common people. 
To this we may add the decline of a ſenſe of religion amongſt the vul- 
gar; a want of country. work-houſcs, where means of. labor may be pro- 
vided much better than in pariſhes ;. and laſtly. a pernicious example of. 
the eæceſſive love of pleaſure and amuſement, 


To ſuch cauſes as theſe it is, in ſome meaſure, owing that our ſtreets 
ſwarm with proſtitutes 3: and, as if the diſtinction between the rational 

animal, and the brute, were deſtroyed, and Hymen's ſacred fire extin- 
guiſhed, ſuch excefles are committed as are too ſhameful to recite, 


In the mean while, the immoderate uſe of tea and ſpiritous liquors. 
Joined to the adulteration of bread and wine, with other ſuch kinds of 
evils, haye ſo far prevented the increaſe of inhabitants, that we ſhall pto- 
bably feel a want, before the war is at an end. 


Wuar then is to be done? Let notions of private convenience, or 
falſe maxims in politics, prevail ever ſo muchz let men in higher life FR 
cline marrying, becauſe women are extravagant; and let artificial wants be 
preferred tothe order of nature, and to that ſimplicity. of life which is the true 
ſource of human happineſs : let the bulk of the people be as fooliſh, or as 
impious as they pleaſe; are thoſe who really think of their duty; to look on, 

and ſee ſuch crowds of females become the prey of penury, infamy and diſ- 
caſe? Will no friendly hand be ſtretched forth, to ſuccour thoſe who 
m—_ aſſiſtance, and defire to be delivered out of their ſad condition ? 
. But 
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But whillt we are ſhewiyg them cgmpaſſion, We. muſt. take. care not to 
bring them. out of one bind of idleneſs into another, leſt the remedy 
Thould be as bad as..the diſcaſe. We find the laws * cannot reſtrain 
them, and puniſhing of them is to very little purpoſe, nor will 
the impoſition. of laborious, ragks Or Any. treatment devoid of hums- 

5 B 2 4 nity, 


vS * 


But theſe defects, in reſpett to gamino, houſes, bawdy houſes, and diſorderly houſes, 

are provided for by a late act of parliament. , By this law, if two inhabitants, who pay ſcot 
and bear lot, in the place where ſuch gaming houſes, c. are kept, do give you notiet iy 
writing, ſignifying the name of the party who ſhall keep any ſuch diforderly"houſd;cas tore - 
ſaid; you are forthwith to go with ſuch inhabitants before a juſtice ; and they are to make 
oath; that they do believe the contents of ſuch notice true; and enter into a recognizance of 
twenty pounds each, to give, or - procure material evidence againſt the keepers of ſuch 1:90 - 


ſes, at the next ſeſſions. You are alſo required to-entet into. a 'recognizarnice of thirty pounds, 


to proſecute the law with effect; and all reaſonable charges, being firſt ſettled by two juſti- 
ces of the peace, are to be paid you by the overſcers of the pariſh where the offerice was 
committed, upon penalty of their forfeiting double the ſum. Your duty & herein enforced 
by a heavy penalty, which you will be therefore extremely careful not to incur. | 


Fr was generally hoped that the abovementioned act of parliament would put an effefua! 
top to, at leaſt, the open and barefaced bawdy houſes, as the proceſs againſt them upon 
this ſtatute, not only ſhortens the proceedings, but prevents that kind of chicanry, by which 
they had formerly eluded puniſhment, and alſo aſſigns "a .pecuniary reward of twenty pounds to 
enforce its execution. The conſequence of this act was ſo much apprehended by the bawds of 
Covent Garden, that upon its commencement, and ſome Ettle time after, they ſtopped their in- 
Famous praftices. But ynhappily the execution of this excellent law requires the information of 
two houſekeepers, who pay ſcot, and dear lot in the pariſh where the offence is committed: 
and ſuch is the dread and terror every man is under of incurring the odious name of informer, 
that few proſecutions have been commenced upon this act. This the bawds ſaw and availed 
themſelves of it, by returning openly and publicly to their acts of proſtitution; and one of 


them, with an impudence agreeable to her calling, advertiſed, that fhe was removed from the 


Piaxxat Covent Garden to Bow:ſtreet, where ſhe alſo inſcribed under her ſign; and that ſtreet is 
now almoſt filled with the ſame infamous houſes. Poſſibly this inveterate evil "might be cured 
by veſting the magiſtrate with a power to act in reſpect to bawdy houſes as by the ſtatute 3g 
H. 8. he is empowered to do by gaming houſes : namely, to ſearch for and commit the 
offenders upon his own certaiz view: by this means the plea of want of information would 
be removed, and if, after this, theſe brothels, the nurſeries of all manner of wickedneſs, ſhould 
ſtill exiſt, the blame would then juſtly reſt upon the magiſtracy, 
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- nity operate effectually to the great end in view, F we muſt find them em- 


ployment, firſt for their benefit, that they may be the farther removed from 
temptation 3 and next for our own ſake that by their labor they may re- 
pay the husbandman and manufacturer for their food and raiment, and 
caſe the community by ſupporting themſelves by their induſtry. 


IT was laſt ſpring that I propoſcd to a zealous patriot and prelate,. to 
think of the means of erecting a manufactory for making carpets, upon 
the principles of thoſe of Turkey, for the employment of repenting pro- 


ſlitutes. What firſt ſuggeſted this thought, was an offer a great manufac- 


turcr- 


Little need be ſaid to prove that theſe wretches, who are lurking at every corner of 
our ſtreets, are an intolerable nuſance. Here I would be underſtood to mean thoſe unhappy 
creatures, who having neither a houſe to ſhelter them, nor a protector to ſupport them, are un- 
der a neceſſity of wandering up and down the ſtreets to make a prey of the unwary apprentice 
and intoxicated huſband. The bodies of theſe women are generally a complication of diſorders, 


their language made up of dreadful execrations, and their behaviour infamous beyond compari- 
fon. Theſe wretches, by their open proſtitutions, make ſin cheap. By theſe the apprentice 
is ſeduced to criminal converſe ; which generally ends in pilfering from his maſter : detection 
follows, and if his maſter has the humanity to diſcharge him without proſecution, reputation 
being deſtroyed, it is odds but he aſſociates himfelf with the wretch who ſeduced him, who 
rarely fails to put him upon a robbery to ſupport her. Theſe wretches cannot be ſaid only to 
corrupt youth, but like a violent contagion precipitate the body into immediate deſtruction. 
Great numbers of theſe have been apprehended upon private ſearches who have been ſent, ſome 
to bridewell to hard labor, others, too diſeaſed for puniſhment, to hoſpitals ; little good, if 


any, has ariſen from theſe; for upon being diſcharged from one, and cured at the other, 
having no means of recommendation, or honeſt method of ſupporting themſelves, neceſſity, 


united to a mind abandoned to debauchery, drives them to their former practices for ſupport. 
Hard indeed is that duty whoſe tendency is uſeleſs ſeverity ; and where puniſhment only pre- 
vents for the time it operates, but hardly ever produced one reformation! I have often wiſhed, 
with an aching heart, that there was among the noble charities, which diſtinguiſn this age in 
hoſpitals for almoſt every human calamity, one {inſtituted by the legiſlature to receive and pro- 
vide labor for theſe true objects of compaſſion, as well as deteſtation. Poſſibly the making the 
army clothes and linen might be introduced, whereby theſe unhappy fellow-creatures might 
be reſcued from diſeaſe and miſery, and inſtead of being a nufance to the public, become uſe- 


ful to it, and prevent the ruin of thouſands, Mr. Welch's Remarks, 
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turer made to an hoſpital which I attend, to engage for this purpoſe ſuch 
children as were turned of ten years of age. This propoſal could not 
take effect; but it immediately occurred to my mind that if children of 
ſo tender an age could be of ſuch ſervice, women and girls, tho' unus'd 
to honeſt labor, might be caſily taught how to work. And that this ma- 
nufacture is of great conſequence to us, is beyond all diſpute, 


I thought that if proper regulations were eſtabliſhed, it would certainly 
- anſwer; provided that in this manufacture ſcheme, young ſinners be ſeparated 
from old ones, and thoſe who are in danger of going aſtray, be received, 

and diſtinguiſhed from both. The ſucceſsful conduct of the Marine 

ſociety ſeemed to me to have at length prepared the way for taking 
care of friendleſs and abandoned girls, as well as boys; and that the for- 
mer might be rendered as uſeful at home, as the latter are abroad. This 
induced me, about four months ſince, to conſult a great carpet-manu- 
facturer, in hopes of finding employment and a proviſion for theſe un- 
happy creatures; and he aſſures me, that this might caſily be gel 


CARPETS may, perhaps, be eſteemed an article of luxury; but they 
certainly contribute to caſe and comfort, as well as elegance, and are at 
leaſt as proper as a fine apartment, or any other rich furniture; not to 
mention the ſums we pay for them to foreigners. But what is ſtitl of 
greater conſequence, I apprchend they will ſoon become a conſiderable 
article of commerce, for exportation. Nothing that belongs to the fur- 
niture of a houſe, is of ſuch conſequence as this, to a Perſian, an Indian, 
or a Turk; nor arc Chriſtians, of the forcmoſt ranks in fortune and 
dignity, much behind them. We already greatly excel the eaſtern nations, 
in the color and pattern of this manufacture; as we caſily may do foon in 


the quality and ſubſtance. 
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= uns is an object which ſcems j in a more eſpecial manner to. claim the 
attention of the SoctETY rok ENCOUR AGING ARTS, | MANUPACTURES, 
AND COMMERCE, to whole patronage l recommend it. They have ſome- 


ET » 


thing | in their power, in their collective, as well as private Capacity, and it 
may be preſumed they will not have it leſs in their inclination, among ſo 
many uſeful things, to give the world a ſtriking proof of their ſkill, and 
of their beneficence. Arts and commerce cannot but flouriſh under the 
influence of a ſocicty, which has already ſhewn ſo much zeal for the wel- 
fare of their country, in promoting induſtry and ingenuity, and conſe- 
quently checking the growth of vice. But in this they will alfo demon- 


ſtrate a nobleneſs and gallantry of ſpirit, heightened by the moſt cxalted po: 


licy. By preventing the guilt and miſcry of proſtitution, they will lend aſ- 
ſiſlance to deſtroy one of the numerous cauſes of the decreaſe of the people, 
which muſt at length involve arts, manufactures, and commerce, in one 
common diſtreſs. Such a ſtep vill give us a ſpecimen of what the 
golden age has been, if ſuch an age there ever was, or, at lcaſt, what is 
moſt like that happy ſtate which poets have deſcribed with ſo much art and. 
beauty. 


— 


As I am now recommending the care of ſuch crowds of wretched wo- 
men, to the charity of the noble minded, I cannot help remarking, that if 


there was leſs idleneſs amongſt the working female poor, there would be 
not only fewer proſtitutes, and fewer beggars, but a moſt enormous ex- 
pence in the poor's rate would likewiſe be ſaved, If the indulg gence. of 
fceding thoſe who do not work, is a mark of tenderneſs, we may well 
ſay that England is the beſt country in the world for omen. Great 
numbers of theſe, who arc born to get their bread by labor, ſpend their 
days in idleneſs beyond what is obſerved in any other country, to the 

3 | diſ- 
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diſgrace of our politics, as well as injury to our morals. Therefore, 
there is the ſtronger reaſon on this occaſion, to enter ſeriouſly into 
the conſideration of this propoſal. 


IF theſe women were confined for a certain time, according to their 


different character and behaviour, it may be preſumed that ſome of 


them would obtain the forgiveneſs of their parents and their friends, 


after a ſhort time of repentance; and proper precautions being taken, . 


ſuch muſt of courſe be reſtored, In the mean while the moſt laborious 
or ingenious, ſhould not be put upon a level with the lazy and indolent ; 
one third, or an half of the produce of their labor, according to their 
gains, ſhould be reſerved to them, as their private property; that they 
might have the fairer proſpect of returning with advantage into the 
world, and get a comfortable ſupport, either in the married or ſingle ſtate. 
Thus, after a due time of probation, ſpent in piety and a habit of in- 
duſtry, in a healthy and ſpacious place, theſe women might wipe off the. 
ſtains of their former impurity, and render themſelves more amiable than 
many others of the common people, 


IT is not to be imagined,. but that great numbers of theſe con- 
verts would find good husbands. As the caſe now ſtands, we ſee that 
all men are not equally delicate, in this inſtance; ſome rare geniuſes 
deviate from the beaten track. The agreeableneſs of many of theſe 
women, added to their ability to ſupport themſelves, might tie the bands 
ef ſocial affection ſtronger, than is uſual in common life, where neither 
piety nor induſtry are in faſhion, 


Bur I would add yet ſomething farther. As I have often been ock d 
at the inhuman ambition of the French court, in ſeorting away the lives, 
and 
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and invading the properties of men; ſo, I muſt confeſs” I was ſtruck 
with the good ſenſe, the policy, and the humanity, which it ſrew'd, in a 


ſignal act of munificence, upon occaſion of the birth of an heir to the 


crown; I mean the giying-in-marriage a certain number of poor girls 
with ſuitable portions. 


Worb not this nation acquire immortal honour, if the directors of 
this propoſed charity, were intruſted with a fund, in order to give ſmal 


dowrys to ſuch of theſe poor girls and converted proſtitutes as excelled in 
virtue? 


Tux learned Eraſinus, and the ingenious Baron Holberg, who alſo 
diſtinguiſhed himſelf extremely by his uncommon merit, thought thi , 
one of the nobleſt kinds of charity, and bequeathed certain ſums of mo- 


ney to it. The latter alſo eſtabliſhcd a fund for that purpoſe, and with- 


out doubt, died with much the greater pleaſure, in the reflection that 
he ſhould be inſtrumental in making ſome young ladies happicr, in that 
ſlate, which it is no indignity to them to ſuppoſe moſt young women wiſh 
to be. His legacics were confined to the moſt virtuous part of the ſex, 
and conſequently to render them more happy than they were before. I 


am pleading for thoſe h once were loft and are found, with a view to. 


alleviate their iſery and render them uſeful. * And ſince pleaſure chief- 
ly conſiſts in an abſence of pain, and virtue is, in ſome degree, its own 
reward, it ſeems to be a higher object of the care of mankind, to re- 


lieve the diſtreſſed, than even to augment the happineſs which virtue has 
ſo ſtrong a title to, 


Ir the promiſe of temporal as well as eternal rewards, will raiſe a 
glorious emulation amongſt the moſt virtuous; may we not hope alſo 


that 
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that it will be inſtrumental in reclaiming the viciaus? Happinels is the 
common end purſued 3 and virtue and induſtry will point out, even to 
the moſt abandoned of mankind, what arc the trueſt means to acquire 
this 2 for ideas enu. ; | 


We may lay it down as an invariable maxim, that whatever tends to pro- 
mote a habit of induſtry, which, to all appearance, will produce as great 
an adyantage to a ſtate, as the pecuniary conſideration which is given, to 
promote that induſtry, will in the iſſue, be highly beneficial. But, if to 
induſtry we add the means of preſerving life ; the improvement of mo- 
ral virtue, and the exerciſe of religious duties, it is, in fact, only making 
ufe of a few yood things of a leſſer value, to acquire more good things of 
a greater value: and where care is taken to prevent abuſes, this muſt be 
productive of the gteateſt benefit to a ſtate. 


PorT1ONs being thus given to ſuch reclaimed proſtitutes, as excel moſt 
jn piety, induſtry, and a ſubmiſſion to a regular economy, it would of- 
ten prepare the way to their being married to very honeſt induſtrious men, 
ſuitable to them, ſuch as the directors might entirely approve. The happy 
ends which would be obtained by ſuch premiums, given to the moſt vir- 
tuous, are too obvious to need any farther illuſtration. For, if thoſe, who 
have been a nuſance, become uſeful members to ſociety, and the people 
grow more virtuous, the eds of true policy and true charity, arc an- 


ſwered in the higheſt and moſt proper manner, and the fate will be 


doubly repald the thatge. And, as there would be no great difficulty in 
contriving the means to obtain money for ſuch an excellent purpoſe, I 
feconttnetid it, as an object of importance, to the ferious attention of eve- 
ty gbod politician, as well as good man. 


C Tux 
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"Tar deſign in general, as is the caſe of every important ente tprize, requires 
mature deliberation: the difficulties that will attend it, I apprehend, are 
far from being unſurmountable. I am entirely perſuaded there is room 
to lay the foundation of a noble firucture; and the more arduous the 


work is, the more honor it+ will be to thoſe who carry it into exe- 
cution. 


Tux common objection, to a propoſal of this nature, that let us do 
all we can, there will be Harlots of many kinds, is not to the purpoſe. 
If this manner of reaſoning were allowed, the doors of mercy would be 
mut up, or men muſt become angels, and ſtand in need of no ſuch 
kinds of charity, as human miſery now renders neceſſary, The inferior 
claſſes of proſtitutes, who are in the firſt ſtages of iniquity, are real ob- 
jects of pity: and thoſe, who from loſs of character, are totally cut off 
from every other means of ſupport, deſerve the moſt tender commiſera- 
tion. Theſe muſt cither ceaſe to think, or labor under the acuteſt an- 
guiſh of ſoul, as well as pain, and diſeaſe of body. The more I think of 
their condition, the more the voice of heaven ſeems to plead their cauſe. 
And ſince ſeverity has been found ineffectual, what ought we to do bur 
try every gentle method that promiſes ſucceſs? 


In the great citics of other countries, where common proſtitutes are 
not ſo numerous as in this metropolis, nor by far ſo impudent, more 
care is taken, and more humanity ſhown. Libertiniſm of this ſort is not 
countenanced by our laws, as in Holland, Italy, Venice, and ſome other 
countries; nor do J apprehend the purity of the chriſtian religion will by 
any means admit of ſuch laws; but the evil, in its immediate effects, might 


per- 
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perhaps be lefs injurious to the ſtate, and even to many private perſons, 
If it were tolerated: by legal authority. Whether a breach of the com- 
mandments of God, in this reſpect, on the part of him who took advan- 
tage of the laws of men, would be ſo criminal as perjury, to which ma- 
ny laws do, in their own nature, adminiſter, we muſt leave to divines 
and caſuiſts to determine. If brothels were confined to a certain ſpot, 
many a young man, and ſome old ones, who now wander out of the paths 
of virtue, might be reſtrained by a ſenſe of hame. They would not be 
in danger, as they now conſtantly are, of being led aſtray by the force 
of temptation, or importunity. On the other hand the women would 
be better attended in fickneſs, and fewer periſh by the venom of a foul 
diſcaſe, as too many do: for it is a known fact, that all of them are 
not admitted into hoſpitals, or not ſo ſpecdily as their caſe requires. 


LET thoſe who arc ſhock'd at any propoſal of this kind, think con/ift- 
ently, and be alſo ſhock'd at the very thought of being careleſs ſpectators, 
whilſt numbers are ſeeking their own deſtruction. Is it conſiſtent with the 
wiſdom of any nation, to negle& the means of promoting virtue, and 
checking vice? But where humanity is ſo deeply concerned, is not the 
omiſſion aggravated into a crime; and does it not call loud for redreſs ? 


Mx are now invited to think very ſeriouſly upon the preſent occaſion. 
| Thoſe vices which arc moſt dangerous to the community, are generally pu- 
niſhed with the moſt ſeverity; but the iniquity, now under con- 
ſideration, is of ſuch a nature, as to be more caſily cured by mercy 
than by Juſtice. Not to ſpeak. of the diſtreſſes of men hq arc 
ſeduced, and who deſerve ſome pity 3 and of whole families whoſe cir- 
cumſtances are too often rendered ſuch, as can hardly be related; what 
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newmbcrs of peor girls haxe been loſt ta their parents, their conntry, and. 
their God! What ſarrow, mixed with indignation, muſt ariſe in a generous 
breaſt, at the fight of ſuch numbers f young women pang + in the. 
Areers, as abandoned * 


How extremely grating it is to hear, a woman addreſſed. with go, gentler 
ſalutation than 4—d b—h 1, a language not very civil, even, when applied 
to the vileſt of women, and yet, I am ſorry to ſay, not altogether, un- 
ſuitable to the character of thoſe, to whom it is uſually given?.* Wha, 


that conliders the dignity of that nature in which the fon of God himſelf 


appcarcd, and views attcntively the miſcrable condition of theſe wretches, 
can refrain from tears? To be like a K-, or ſomething worlc, is dread- 
ful indeed! and, for being ſo, to be conſigned to everlaſling pxrdition! 
ere all language ceaſes ; and all utterance fails | ö 


To ſee women diſguiſed with liquor, of fighting with cach other, or 
the pooreſt ſort covered with filth and rags, and yet waiting for thcir 
prey: theſe are things ſo monſtrous as hardly to be conceived ; nor are 
they known in any other country. There is a certain elegance or deli- 
cacy even in vice, as well as in virtue, though indeed it is rendered the 


more dangerous to ſome perſons on that account. And how often do we 
hear thoſe tongues, which the God of nature deſigned ſhould ſoften the di- 
ſtreſſes of human life, and give a rcliſh to its joys, uttering the greateſt in- 
decencies, and the moſt dreadful imprecations ? Am madeſiy herſelf. is con- 
founded, and Impudence hides her face! 


THESE are truths which cannot be denied; but it is alſp true, that 


there are many poor girls who lament their ſad condition, and would 
gBladly 


* « A ſhameleſs woman ſhall. be counted as a dog.” 
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glafly reform: many pour ont their hearts in tal, zs, well as ſotmœin 
diflemblcd, ſorrow. Have they not reaſon to complain of the Want of 
charity with regard to themſelves? Are they not real objects of chriſtian 
compaſſion? Hey many are cut off from all hopes of mercy, except the 
cruel mercy of thoſe who afford them a temporary relief, at the wretched 
price of accumulated guilt, and the moſt unworthy treatment? How mæ 
ny have been, ſduced by the promiſes of men, and ſuffer all the N. 
of poverty, infamy, and contempt, in conſequence of a mean and perti - 
dious violation of thoſe promiſes, in the guilt of which the female has 


properly no ſhare? 


Wuo can behold the image of Qod, debaſed even Helo the vileſt animal; 


and not wiſh to ſee it reſtored? Brutes follow the dictates of nature, and 


are obedicat to their appetites; but appetite has frequently no ſhare in 
the promiſcuous commerce of theſe. unhappy women? What miſery. can 
exceed that of perſons who act perpetually in oppoſition to the plainc(t 
dictates of reaſon, and are plunged. into a kind of neceſſitꝝ of purſuing a 
courſe of life, the end of which. they know is perdition. To languiſh in 
a loathſome diſeaſe, ſurrounded with miſery, in a more loathſome bro- 


thel; to be thrown into a goal, or perſecuted by thoſe very perſons who 


ſhould afford them the means of repenting; however ſhacking ſuch cir- 


cumſtances may appear, they give but a faint idea of the ante af many 


of theſe wretched women. 


Ir we conſider theſe young perſons as born in a free country, where 
pure religion is profeſſed; many of them educated in the prineiples of 
virtue; all of them entitled to the protection of men, and deſigned by 


the wiſe author of nature as their partners in the facial joys of life: and 
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turn the glaſs, and behold them the ſlaves of an abandoned procuteſ 5 
ſold, both body and ſoul, for half a crown tt is indeed moſt deplor- 


able !—What aggravates the evil is, that theſe poor wretches, when once 


fallen into the ſnare, can hardly extricate themſelves whilſt their health 
or beauty laſts. When they are become indebted to Bs and Tally. men 
which is generally the caſe, nothing leſs than a generous lover can de- 
liver them from the preſent diſtreſs, and even defer for a ſhort time the 
fatal hour of total ruin. | 


Ir there is joy in heaven at the converſion of one ſinner that repent. 


eth, there ought to be joy on earth alſo. How ſhall we anſwer it to God 


if we continue longer to afford no opportunities of converſion to ſuch 
objects of pity 2, It is a great miſtake, to imagine that thoſe whom we 
are now recommending, are loſt beyond redemption. There is a ative 


ingenuouſneſs in the female mind; and virtue will charm as well as vice. 


All who have been hurried into theſe exceſſes, are not deaf to the calls of 
conſcience. Strength of paſſion, and ſtrength of reaſon, often meet in 
the ſame perſon: and there have been inſtances of the worſt ſinners be- 
coming the greateſt ſaints. | 


War judgment did the Saviour of the world paſs on a harlot ? 
What was the caſe of Mary Magdalen? Thoſe who have erred moſt in 
this way, are frequently obſerved to have a peculiar mixture of ſuch 
qualities as diſpoſe the heart to repentance. And to ſhut the doors of 
mercy againſt them, can neyer be the way to obtain mercy for our own 
ſins, whatever they may be: nor can we neglect the preſervation of ſuch 
perſons without greatly injuring the community; conſidering what num- 
bers there are in this deplorable ſituation. 
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As to motives derived from prety, I have known a man in Portugal 


marry an abandon d proſtitute, in hopes, by converting her, to atone for 


an atrocious crime. In Rome, Venice, Lucca, Piſa, and other places in 
Iraly, they have their convertite, or convents deſigned to reclaim theſe 
tranſgreſlors, If our church has leſs zeal, it has more true charity; and 
in point of policy, I hope we ſhall never give place to Italians. Perhaps 
we are not in general ſo abandoned, with regard to this part of irrcligi- 
ous conduct, as thoſe people are; and there is great reaſon to think that 
the ſenſe of ſhame is ſtronger in the breaſts of our women, even among 
the common ſort, when we obſerve that the greater crime of murder has 
been too often committed, to conceal an illegal amour. And we find in 
the character of our ladies a higher ſenſe of Honor, and a truer notion of 
duty as grounded on religious principles, than are uſually to be met with 
amongſt the women of any other country, which I have known. But 
where ſhall we find ſuch an abandon d race, as that which infeſts the moſt 
public ſtreets of London, where the number of proſtitutes is ſo great is 
the evening, that we ſhould doubt whether every woman we meet, is not 
of that ſtamp, were they not diſtinguiſhed for the moſt part, by that ſort 
of conduct which is totally devoid of Honor, decency or ſhame. : 


Ir we conſider the principles on which thoſe act, who believe the doc- 
trine of the Romiſh church, we muſt commend the zeal of thoſe ladies, 
even of the firſt rank, who have condeſcended to ſerve in menial offi- 
ccs, thoſe proſtitutes who are become conyerts. This height of deyotion 


however is not adapted to our church, or climate : it is alſo not ſuited to. 


the delicacy of our ladies, nor is it at all neceſſary, to our preſent pur- 


poſe, that it ſhould ; but yet we may flatter ourſelves that the moſt ſen- 
| | ſibſzʒd 
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fenfible, and the chaſteſt women amongſt us, will ſhew the moſt com- 
miſeration, and pride themſelves moſt in promoting the charity which 
I am now recommending. In the mean while nen who are the /eaft, as 
well as thoſe who are the oft converſant with harlots, will find ſuffi- 
cient reaſon, upon the preſent occaſion, to aſſiſt in this good work. In- 
deed it is a work which requires the trueſt gallantry of ſpirit ; that 
gallantry which is really brave and generous, and productive of the ſolid 
happineſs of others, not the ſhort-lived gratification of their own 
unworthy wiſhes. 


Tnvs have I given you my thoughts, with regard to the prous moti ves 
for eſtabliſhing this charity; and I will moſt heartily contribute towards 
the carrying of it into execution. Thoſe who intereſt themſelves in it will 
compare notes, and deliberately contrive the means which will render it 
molt effectual. But I cannot too often inculcate this rule, that the hands 
of theſe women muſt be employed as well as their Hearts; for if piety 
is not duly ſupported, it will loſe its ground, and will not be able to 


| keep them within bounds. If they were incloſed within walls of braſs, 


zdleneſs would corrupt them. 


A PROJECT of this ſort opens to our view a vaf? feld for improve- 
ment. No ſingle project which can be eaſily compaſſed at once, will pro- 
vide for a quarter part of the neceſſitous, in the way now propoſed; therefore 
I wifh to fee you and your ingenious friends begin and reach us ſome rules 
for the better conduct of fo delicate an uffair. At rhe fame time I'muſt te- 
peat it that I am fully perſaaded, great advantages will arife to the communti+ 
ry, from the employment of girls in making of carpets. I apprehend no 
vomen are in ſo great diſtreſs as the common proſtitutes of the town: 

there- 


L #8. : 
therefore theſe ought to haye the preference. It ſeems alſo neceſſary to 


reflect ſcriouſly, if there will be any occaſion to admit of any mer into a 
manufactory of this ſort, except the Fathers, a ſecretary to keep the ac- 


counts, and the maſter manufacturer to direct the works: and it may be 


preſumed that perſons fit for ſuch offices will be found. 


SoME of theſe reflections were committed to writing many years ſince 
when you firſt menrion'd the ſubject to me; therefore you have the be/? 
title to them. If they are worth your attention, and merit the regard of 


other thinking perſons, y end is ſo far gained; and I gladly make uſe 
of this opportunity to aſſure you, that I am, with the moſt ſincere eſteem, 


Tour moſt obedient 


Humble Servant, 


Strand, 18 Feb. 1758. 


Jonas Hanway. 
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N diſcourſing with my friends on the ſcheme of eſtabliſhing an azylum for 
repenting proſtitutes, reference is frequently made to -what has been ſaid on 
this ſubje& by ſeveral writers, particularly within theſe twelve months paſt. 


As I have but little time to read, I know the leſs of what other people 
think; and, for the ſame reaſon, what J write myſelf is the more genuine. To 


corroborate what I have already advanced, I preſent you with a letter, taken from 
the Gentleman's Magazine of Auguſt laſt : perhaps ſome of the thoughts contained 


in it, may furniſh you with hints towards the forming a complete plan for carrying this 
good work into execution, with all poſſible advantage. | 


In purſuing this ſpeculation, it is thought abſolutely neceſſary, to conſider 


repenting proſtitutes and friendleſs girls, as objects under very different circum- 
ſtances : but the latter are not the leſs worthy of our commiſeration ; and 


though they fall more within the cognizance of the laws already made, yet 
thoſe laws have not been ſo executed as to prevent the calamitous effects of 
ignorance, idleneſs and poverty. I ſhould therefore think the community under great 
obligations to ſuch perſons as will reach out a hand to the ſuccor, particularly 
of ſuch as are orphans ; and, by ſhowing a good example, towards as many of them 
as can be well taken care of, compenſate for the imper/e? adminiſtration, or 
the real defecis of the laws, in relation to theſe objects. 


Ev RV beneficent act of this kind, will deſerve the higheſt commendation. It 
we can thus introduce ſome kind of police, though under a private management, 
we may in time awaken the attention of our fellow ſubjects; and if the laws already 
provided are, as I apprehend them to be, really inſufficient, ſome amend- 
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ments may be made to them, in order to our trying the experiment propoſed, with 
all poſſible advantage. Poverty and diſtreſs will thus be fo far alleviated, as to pre. 
vent any neceſſity of theſe girls becoming proſtitutes : and however we may diſtin- 
guiſh afterwards, the /ame plan will nearly anſwer both purpoſes. 


Mex are naturally fond of their firft thoughts, but we ſee in almoſt every public 
inſtitution, that too much ingenuity cannot be employed in planning and adopting 
the moſt conſtitutional and practicable methods, to prevent abuſes ; to avoid fruit- 
leſs expences; to promote the great cauſe of humanity ; and at length to open our 
minds, that we may be able to take in the greateſt objects without difficulty. For 
this purpoſe I hope an Honorary reward will be given, for the beſt plan for the eſtabliſh- 
ment of a charity houſe, or charity houſes, for repenting profiitutes. Manufattures and 
Trade are intimatly concerned in the employment of a great number of people, and 
particularly of thoſe who have been the moſt idle and wicked, No other ſociety but 
that for the encouragement of arts, manufatiures, and commerce, can give ſuch honora- 
ry reward, and I hope they will countenance a propoſal of this nature. Thus we may 
hope to ſee the attention of the ingenious called forth, whilſt the zeal of thoſe who de- 
light to think, how the good of mankind may be promoted, is put in action: and 


we ſhall probably make conſiderable improvements on what has been already written 
on the ſubject. 


Taz letter from the Auguſt magazine in regard to harlots is as follows : 


<« I have lately read eee letters in a paper called the CITIZEN, that have made a 
deep impreſſion upon my mind. Religion, humanity, and pity for the moſt miſerable of 
all our diſtreſſed fellow. creatures, call upon the community in general, to conſider the ' 
contents of thoſe letters, with attention; and I make no doubt but you will very readily 
lay the ſubſtance of them before your numerous and judicious readers. The deſign of 
the writer is to excite a ſpirit of charity towards repenting proſtitutes, and a lau- 
dable reſolution to provide an hoſpital for their reformation. He ſays, in his frt 
letter, that coming home to his chambers, in the Temple, one night with a friend, 
from an evening walk in the park, they agreed to take the different ſides of the way, 
and to count the unfortunate girls who preſented themſelves to their view, but to 

hx 
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fix the character of proſtitutes upon none but thoſe who ſpoke firſt. In this march 
of obſervation, before they arrived at Temple- Bar, his friend's account amounted to 
113, and his own to 84 his friend was on the Temple ſide of the Strand, and he 
was on the oppoſite ſide, They ſpent the evening together, and agreed, that not 
one of theſe proſtitutes, but might have been a daily pleaſure to their afflicted 
parents; that the care and expence of railing them, though not equal in all, yet 
conſiderable even to the leaſt of them : that many pious viſiters had embraced them 


in infancy, on their good parents account, often ſhed a tear over them, and as 
often recommended their future welfare to the care of providence. They likewiſe 


agreed, that many of them would gladly go to ſervice, and recover their health and 


character, could they only get footing in a regular family; but, as the caſe now 
ſtands, the thing is impoſſible : the good or ill fame of the poor creature muſt 
come from the laſt place ſhe lived in; and perhaps ſhe has not been to ſervice ſince 
her young maſter got her with child, and laid the foundation of all her miſery. 


Tu conſideration in the ſecond letter, is how to provide a remedy for this in- 
creaſing evil. In Holland, ſays the writer, they have houſes, called Sperville houſes, 
where theſe unfortunate women are placed, either by deputies of the ſtate, or by the 
magiſtrates ; there they are kept quite apart, even at meals; they work, and by that 
means more than ſupport themſelves. In a year or two their faces, by the natural 
change of inhabitants in that country, are forgoten as proſtitutes ; and when they have 
a mind to come out, the character they have obtained in that houſe of ſobriety, fru- 
gality, and induſtry, 1s allowed to be a ſufficient recommendation to any family. 
But there are often ſtill happier circumſtances attend this their ſeemingly unfor- 
tunate ſituation : once or twice a year they walk in a kind of gallery, and appear, as 
ſervants do at a ſtatute fair, in the different counties of England. Sailors juſt landed, 
and who have neither time nor inclination for long courtſhip, often marry them 3 
the ſtates give their conſent, and ſometimes a ſmall fortune; and many perſons, 
{rom proſtitutes, have been made ff,’ mothers of children. | 
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Tur ſailor looks on his flame as a widow, In a year or two, if they chuſe to 
ſtay, all ill-natured ſtories die : but ſuppoſing they ſhould not, there are, 
many inſtances of men who have gloried in thus ſaving the unfortunate z and I my. 
ſelf, ſays the writer, have heard an honeſt fellow ſay ; let the man anſwer it to his 


conſcience who made you diſhoneſt : I have more pleaſure in making you honeſt, than ever 
he had in making you otherwiſe. 


War ſuch a ſcheme ſhould not be ſet about, and brought to perfection in Eng- 
land, I cannot tell. It ſeems a moſt charitable age; and it was but other day 
that I read in one of the papers of a new hoſpital for ruptures. Think how many 
parents, in an hour of kind relenting, might, by theſe means, find out their daugh- 
ters again, which it would tire out the beſt diligence to do in this metropolis, 
Changing names and places of abode renders this impoſſible, and many a poor girl 


dics in an hoſpital, or a priſon, at the very inſtant her friends are in ſearch of her, 
and willing to bring her home. 


In the #hird letter the writer has very ingeniouſly introduced, a viſionary plan by 
way of dream, with the regulations neceſſary for an hoſpital, ſuch as he thinks 
would anſwer the end propoſed. I really thought, ſays he, that J ſaw a building 
already erected, ſomewhat near the Foundling Heſpital ; and, as ſoon as I entered, 
the pannels in the hall, or veſtibula, appeared filled with the names of many kind 
benefactors. But as I ſhould premiſe to you, that, to make the dream more real, 
on my knocking at the outer gate, the porter, like moſt porters at a gate, not 
coming immediately, I ſaw a group of females; fot ſuch whoſe language beſpoke 
a real goodneſs of heart, for they call'd the heath a neſt of naſty, ſtinking, poiſon'd 


Whores. 


Bur, to go on, the edifice was what builders call an half H. The centre made 

a good chapel, and the wings were the lodging, and working rooms, of the 
ſeveral inhabitants. To make the reader ſtill underſtand it better, the form 
was 
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was not very unlike the Foundling Hoſpital, only larger and more loſty. I took 
pains to enquire into the ſeveral particulars which related to ſo noble and true a 
charity. I found that the right wing was ſet apart for thoſe who had been of infe- 
rior families, and low extraction; whereas the left was kept for ladies, whoſe rank 
in life required privacy and a ſuperior treatment, 


Tux right wing only was viſible to ſtrangers, and that very cautiouſly, to pre- 
vent thoſe ſneers and jokes which rude and illiterate people are too apt, in this 
country, to throw upon diſtreſs. They were not to be ſeen except at their hours of 
meals, as perpetual interruption would hinder the kind intent of being placed there, 


which was to be private and induſtrious, and to gain their ſubſiſtence, as well as to 
expel melancholly thoughts: 


Tux ſeemed to me near 300 at different tables, with a kind of matron at the 
head of them, who, with her hammer commanded ſilence, while grace was ſaid. 
— This gave me great pleaſure. I found on enquiry there were alſo rewards and 


puniſhments among them, the better to preſerve good order and government in the 
community. | 


Tux houſe allowance was very plain, and intended as ſuch to promote induſtry : 
for, whatever they earned by their needle, or otherwiſe, increaſed their way of 
living, and gave them better apparel. The ſervants of this wing were all women, 
and ſuch as had never been unfortunate themſelves, in order the better to prevent 


any bad converſation among them, which was puniſhed very ſeverely ; ſwearing an 
oath incurred nearly the ſame puniſhment. | 


I saw them go to chapel, and likewiſe at their meals; I ſaw them alſo at their 
work. I could conceive no little charity-children to be more obedient to their go- 
verneſs or ſchool- miſtreſs; and I was told, that, though they had a right to go 
out when they pleaſed, not one had ever quitted the houſe, and that only one, in fo 
many years, had been expelled for riot and drunkenneſs, 
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Tuxv appeared at grates, like nuns in Roman catholic countries, and at every 
grate, or range of bars, there was a kind of centry- box, where a woman fat, and 
was relieved by others, to overhear what converſation paſſed, leſt young fellows 
ſhould come there to inflame the poor ſufferer, as well as themſelves, by any im- 
proper diſcourſe, —This I thought a moſt maſterly piece of care and good manage- 
ment. No books were permitted but of prayer and humiliation ; and though they 


were allowed to ſing at their work, they were only ſongs of virtue, unmixt with 
love or gallantry. 


Havine ſufficiently examined the right wing of this Samaritan hoſpital, and 
found that every thing was extremely well conducted, I think I need not dwell on 
further particulars, of their daily food and manner of dreſs, than this, that their 
table, though very neatly ſerved, was always of thoſe meats the leaſt hurtful and 
inflaming to their blood; their dreſs was an uniform, very plain, with a medal 
pending by a ſhort ribband, on which was engraved the words, /n no more. On 
quitting the right wing I looked on the outſide of the chapel with great pleaſure, 
and ſaid to myſelf, that when I come next I will pay a viſit to you, not imagining 
that I was dreaming, but really thinking I could have gone next day. 


I cross'D the quadrangle, which was well planted with ſhrubs and plants, wil- 
derneſs faſhion, and on Knocking at the door of the left wing, was aſked 
through a ſmall wicket, if I had a letter ? The queſtion ſurprized me, not having 
had an item of that kind ; but was ſoon informed, that, in pity to the miſeries of 
the inhabitants, no body was permitted to ſee them without a letter from a gover- 
nor, by whom I found there was a proper ceremony of examination, what the bu- 
ſineſs I had with them was, whether I knew their families, and the like. —A1l 
this was certainly right, as they were, or had been, perſons of rank in life : _ 
But, while I was pondering on the neceſſity there was for this conduct, and 
laying a plan how to be admitted ſome other day, by making my addreſs to a 
governor, I ſaw a large groupe of gentlemen entering at the ſtreet- gate; one of 


whom I inſtantly knew, and going up to him, and telling my ſtory, he ſaid, Well, 
at is luckily committee- day, and you ſhall enter with me. 
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Ox our entrance he ſhewed me into a very handſome parlour, adorned with the 
handy-work of the ladies who were, or had been, there.—The chairs, the ſettees, 
the ſcreens, the paintings, all their own.—He then aſked me what lady I choſe to 
ſee, and ſhe ſhould be ſent into that room with the matron,according to the cuſtom 
of the houſe: I immediately anſwered Miſs J/——. She was, indeed, the only 
one I was deſired to enquire after, and the only one I ſeemed to know. 


In a few minutes they both entered, and on ſeeing me I thought ſhe ſhed ſome 
tears, and I anſwered them with the ſame. I aſked her how long ſhe had been there ? 
—She ſaid, ever ſince the admittance of objects; and that, although ſhe had 
had various offers of marriage, and alſo of being an attendant on ladies of faſhion, yet 
ſhe believed ſhe ſhould ſpend her days there, as the governors always gave them 
their choice. 


Tax reader now is to be informed, that this lady was the eldeſt daughter of a ve- 
ry conſiderable merchant, who married a young gentleman at Oxford while he was a 
fellow there; — it diſpleaſed the family of courſe, as he was a minor,—and indeed he 
died a minor, which confirmed the parents in the perſecution of her. At his death 
many friends interceded to get her reſtored to favour again; — but in vain — tho? 
time, which diſcovers what reaſon cannot, declared the reaſon ; — for the parents 
were poor and proud, and this was a handle, as it often is, to ſave the expence, at the 

price of this lady's happineſs and peace of mind. 


Sur was young and pretty, and left to the wide world — She now went firſt into 
keeping — was generoully treated by her firſt gallant, who forgot to make that pro- 
viſion for her as ſhe deſerved, by his ſudden death.—In hopes of finding a ſecond 
equally good, ſhe tried a ſecond; was ill uſed by him, abandoned, left with a dil- 
eaſe on her, and by forged debts of his contriving, in order to get rid of her, was 
thrown into a priſon. 


Ox the erecting this hoſpital, ſhe took the benefit of the act then in force, and 
embraced 
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embraced this retirement.— She ſaid ſhe had intirely forgoten the world, and Londen 
in particular, even though ſhe ſaw the ſteeples of the churches from her window 
every morning — That all the day was ſpent in work, prayer, or innocent talk, but 
few books being allowed — That if providence had forgiven her, ſhe freely forgave 
thoſe who had injured her; and faid, ſhe thought her ſufferings were a bleſſing, as 
without them ſhe could never have obtained ſuch a ſweet retirement, ——She was 
going on, as I thought, when the chapel bell rung, and ſhe ſaid there was no allowance, 
except in illneſs, to be abſent ; but that, if I would ſtay, ſhe would come again. 
The bell continued ringing, as I thought, and it waked me; and what was this bell, 
but that of the Temple church tolling for a gentleman, who was to be buried there 
that evening I affure you I was very ſorry to find it was a dream, but hope it 


may give an hint for ſome noble- minded chriſtians to erect ſomething of the kind, 
though in an inferior manner.” 


Taner-TemPple. Q. Q. 


Trovcn ſome part of the plan, contained in the above Letter, ſhould ap- 
pear to be a little vi/onary, yet the whole is certainly not a dream; but the reſult 
of good ſenſe, ſupported by the trueſt charity and policy. By the help of God, 
and the Legiſlature, if the laſt ſhould be abſolutely neceſſary, I make not the 
leaſt doubt, we ſhall ſoon give proof that great good may be done in ſup- 
port of a cauſe which ought to be held the moſt dear and ſacred: and fo 
far as I can diſcover, after the moſt diligent reſearches, this may be effected 
with very little, if any mixture of evil. 


IT would be a dream indeed, to think of a total reformation of manners 
in this inſtance : yet were we to employ preventive wiſdom, and trace the evil 
to its ſource, though the execution would be arduous, the attempt might not 


appear 
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appear altogether romantic. But to decline ſuch part of this great deſign, as 


is practicable, and appears ſo upon the neareſt view, will be equally inhuman, 
irreligious, and impolitic. "i 


I Hav already obſerved, that one and the ſame plan will nearly anſwer both 
purpoſes, of preventing and curing the evil. If we arreſt the Progreſs of thoſe 
diſeaſes in the body natural and politic, which rob the ſtate of ſuch numbers 
of ſubjects, and propagate miſery and deſolation, we ſhall fo far prevent anar- 
chy and confuſion. And whatever is done will probably tend to brighten the 
proſpect of a future ſtate, and remove the dreadful view of an hereafter, to 
many, who, as the caſe now ſtands, had far better have not been born. Let tlie 
reſult of theſe ſpeculations be what they may, if any thing is done, let us take 
care to place the poor female orphan, whoſe mind and perſon are yet free from 
impurity, at a diſtance from thoſe who are corrupted. Let the direction, in both 
caſes, be ſupported with the higheſt honor and the exacteſt vigilance, that we 
may not only preſerve the real ſanctity of the inſtitution, but alſo keep ſuch per- 
ſons in awe, who think zhat ouly is prafticable which ſuits with their conceptions ; 
or that unfit to be done which claſhes with their inclinations. And let us con- 
ſider, whilſt we deliver ſome from ſlavery and poverty, and free them from 4i/- 
eaſe and untimely death, how we may prevent others from being ſacrificed at the 
altars of pollution and miſery, *Tis thus we ſhall render the work moſt truly 
acceptable in the ſight of God, and engage the attention of our fellow ſubjects. 


Jam Yours, 


F 
J. H. 
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